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® Has Your Library the Right Periodicals 
+ To Help Train People for Postwar Jobs? 


If you now have subscriptions to any of the McGraw-Hill business and 

& technical periodicals, you know they have done an outstanding job in edu- 
cating war workers! Perhaps, there are one or more of our publications 
you are not acquainted with, but which can be of tremendous help to your 
readers in preparing them for postwar jobs. 


Take a minute or two to look over the handy check-list below of McGraw- 
Hill business and technical periodicals—each the accepted leader in its field. 
Then write today for sample copies of any that may meet your specific needs 
—free and without any obligation on your part. 


(1 AIR TRANSPORT .. . serves the spe- C1] ELECTRICAL WORLD .. business and 
cialized needs and promotes the sound de- technical news of central station activities, 
pees ran of war and postwar transport— including all phases of generation and dis- 
—_ ing ALL concerned with the future tribution of electricity. $5 per year. 

S. air commerce. $5 per year. 
: ELECTRONICS . . . industrial design, 
AMERICAN MACHINIST .. . the busi- engineering, manufacture of radio, sound, 
ness and technical magazine of the ma- communication equipment. $5 per year. 
chinery and metal working industries. $5 
per year. [] ENGINEERING & MINING pee Al. 
. . . technical and marketing publication of 
AVIATION .. . covers every branch of the mining, milling, smelting and metal re- 
aircraft, engine and accessory design, manu- fining industries. $3 per year. 
facture, and operation, maintenance, pilot- 
ing, navigation, etcetera. $3 per year. "] ENGINEERING EWS-RECORD ‘ 
leading weekly publication of civil engineer- 
AVIATION NEWS . ... brings interpre- ing and construction, covering news and 
tive journalism to aeronautical news pres- technical performance. $5 per year. 


ntati to the t en. $5 ar. 

ee ee ee FACTORY MANAGEMENT & MAINTE- 
oink a tad 7 NANCE .. . all phases of plant opera- 

BUSINESS WEEK .. . gives the busy tion. canions 

; wer gement and production, includ- 

nae money soa. 3 roe | ~~ significant ing maintenance of electrical and mechani- 

USInNess news O e ree per yea c al equipment. $3 per year. 


BUS THAMEPORTATION FP a oper- | FOOD INDUSTRIES . . . production, 

mom aaa ret et 8 a a $3 <osg ino operation, engineering and distribution in 
Ss! bs s Sa. food manufacturing and processing plants 

: hal om of every kind. $3 per year. 

CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL EN.- 

GINEERING .. . production, technology, — 

marketing, economics, and management of J] MILL SUPPLIES. . 

chemical process industries. $3 per year. 


. for executives and 

salesmen of companies distributing indus- 

trial supplies and equipment. $1 per year. 
COAL AGE .. . devoted to the operating, = 3 : 
technical and business problems of mining POWER .. . every step in the production 
and marketing coal. $3 per year. and transmission of power in every form. 

$3 per year. 

] CONSTRUCTION METHODS and 
EQUIPMENT .. . an illustrated review PRODUCT ENGINEERING .. . for en- 
of current field practice and equipment mn and executives who create, design, 
used in all construction activities. $1 per and develop machinery and “engineered’ 
year. metal products. $5 per year. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING .. . for 0 TEXTILE WORLD... . business and 
all men engaged in the installation, main- technical magazine of the textile manufac- 
tenance, engineering and marketing of in- turing, finishing, and dyeing industries. 
terior wiring systems. $2 per year. $1.50 per year. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING .. . [] WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN .. . the 
serving the electrical appliance trade . . magazine of the wholesale distributor and 


electrical retailers and wholesalers. $1 for his salesmen . . . selling methods, markets, 
3 years. management, trade news. $1 per year. 


Sample copies and subscription prices will be sent you as promptly as~pos- 
sible under wartime paper restrictions. And—you may place subscriptions = 
for any periodical directly with us, or through your regular subscription 
agency. 


Address the Circulation Department 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
330 West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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THE HORSE WHO LIVED UPSTAIRS 


By Phyllis McGinley. Drawings in color by Helen Stone. One of the 
year’s important picture books. About Joey, a New York City horse. 


48 pp. Ages2up. $1.25 


THE LITTLE BOOK OF COLORS 


By Helen Dean Fish. Drawings in seven colors by Catharine Smith. 
A delightful picture book to teach the two-and three-year old the gay colors of 
everyday life—with a climax in the rainbow. 

A Stokes Book. 28 pp. Ages 2-4. $1.00 


TWO YOUNG CORSICANS: a Boy ann His Coit 


By Anna Bird Stewart. Drawings by Catherine M. Richter. Baptiste, a 
modern Corsican boy, was proud to be trusted with his father’s sheep, but he was 
happier still when a good deed done to a stranger brought him the answer to his 


greatest longing. 256 pp. Ages 9-14. $2.00 


GLORY HALLELUJAH ! “THE sarnas ovine OF Te REPUBLIC” 


By Katherine Little Bakeless. Illustrations by Edward Shenton. Here 
are the assorted people and the exciting incidents that went into the making of a 
great American hymn: The song writer William Bishop, the poet, Julia Ward 
Howe; heroic Chaplain McCabe, who sang the song from Libby Prison; and 
Abraham Lincoln who found it an inspiration. 


A Stokes Book. 96 pp. Ages ll up. $1.50 


FROM STAR TO STAR: 4 story oF KRAKOW IN 1493 


By Eric P. Kelly, author of the Newbery Medal Winner, The Trum- 
peter of Krakow. Drawings by Manning de V. Lee. Young Roman, son 
of a nobleman, gave up a knightly career to attend the University of Krakow in 
the lusty, medieval days when a college education was dangerous. 


A Stokes Book. 224 pp. Ages 11-16. $2.00 
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J. B. Lippincott Company 
East Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT Send me the Free Lippincott-Srokes 
catalogue, Books For we Girls, 1944. 


COMPANY CE AES 


Philadelphia New York . ww 
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The Boys’ and Girls' Encyclopaedia 
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things gotng with 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR 2 





THEY'RE GOING unusually well, thank you. 


MORE SCHOOLS BOUGHT MORE SETS of Britan- 
nica Junior last school year than in any 
other in the history of the Educational 
Department. 


WALTER YUST, Editor-in-Chief of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica as well as of Britannica 
Junior, presents, in our newest printing, the 
splendid work of his greatly expanded staff. 
We're proud of what he has accomplished. 


CHANGES BETWEEN PRINTINGS are contin- 
uous with us and every new printing con- 
tains new revisions, new articles, new 
pictures. 


THE PURPOSE OF BRITANNICA JUNIOR is becom- 
ing increasingly well-known . . . that it 
shall be a true encyclopaedia devoted ex- 
clusively to the interests and needs of 
elementary school-age children. 


DEMONSTRATIONS TO CHILDREN of how to 
use a reference-work index is one of the 
services rendered by our representatives 
right in the class- 
room. May we 
tell you about 
this service? 


Mb 
OB diongnanee 





SPEAKING OF THE INDEX of Britannica Junior, 
it is the key to 3600 main articles, contains 
20,000 index entries and more than 50,000 
references. Its great popularity with teach- 
ers is due to the fact that learning to use 
an index is a fundamental study skill and 
the Index of Britannica Junior helps greatly 
to develop that skill. 


GOOD STUDY HABITS are developed in the child 
who uses Britannica Junior because in do- 
ing so he learns how to use various refer- 
ence materials . . . an index . . . an atlas. . 
as well as independent source material. 


CURRICULUM STUDY continues to be a major 
concern of Britannica’s editorial staff . . 
a study reflected in each new printing and 
rapidly increasing in value as more and 
more teachers give us the benefit of their 
very welcome suggestions. 


THE BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY are 
20 in number . . . are bound separately 

. and a complete set goes with each set 
of Britannica Junior. 


THE COST of Britannica Junior, you know, 
is less than most other juvenile encyclo- 
paedias. May we send you more informa- 
tion, including material about the Britan- 
nica Book of the Year? No obligation of 
any kind, of course. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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General “Ike’ Eisenhower 


By DELOS LOVELACE. The biography of our great general. Boys and girls will find in- 
spiring reading in the story of this leader’s typically American boyhood, his experiences at 
West Point, romantic marriage, and his years of hard work leading up to the supreme 
command. Illustrated. (12 - 16) Aug. 29, $1.75 


Michael and the Captain 


By RUTH LANGLAND HOLBERG, author of Marching to Jerusalem and Bells of Amster- 
dam. The exciting story of a little Serbian boy’s capture by the Turks and of his thrilling 
escape. Illustrated by Sandra James. (8 - 12) Sept. 19, $2.00 


Nancy Naylor: FuGHT NURSE 


By ELISABETH LANSING. Nancy goes to North Africa and discovers the reasons for her 


rigorous training. This courageous heroine is known to thousands of young readers. 
(12-16) Oct. 10, $2.00 


Strictly Private 


By ELIZABETH WOODWARD. Do’s and dont’s for the “Coca-Cola” crowd — a stream- 
lined book of behavior by the sub-deb editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. (12 - 16) 


Sept. 26, $2.00 


By FRANKLIN M. RECK. The stories of the heroic actions of 18 men, young and old, who 
have won the Congressional Medal of Honor in this war. Illustrated. (12 - 16) 


The 26 Letters 


By OSCAR OGG, famous designer and calligrapher. A beautiful book showing in words 
and pictures how each of the 26 letters of the alphabet has been developed. Profusely 
illustrated in color and black and white. (8 - 12) Nov. 10, $2.75 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CoO., 432 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 
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PEOPLES OF, 
THE USSR 


By ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


A vivid introduction to the citizens of the 16 Soviet Republics—the people who 
live in the biggest country in the world. The Soviet people are introduced through 
their history, geography, races, and occupations, by this outstanding authority on 
the USSR. There is no other book like this in school libraries today. Over 100 pho- 
tographs illustrate this fascinating and informative book. (Ages 12 and up) $2.50 





BRAZIL £32. 


‘Ga - By ALICE ROGERS HAGER 
oe Photographs by Jackie Martin 





Our great South American neighbor is presented here in a new kind of photo- 
tographic picture book. Brazil's past and present, its products and its artistic 
achievements, its people and their customs, everything is here to give a well- 
rounded picture of the country. The concise text was prepared after much research 
and many visits to Brazil. (Ages 10 and up) $2.00 












Pioneer children 


LITTLE JONATHAN 


By MIRIAM E. MASON 

Illus. by 

Doris and George Hauman 

How the littlest member of .a 

pioneer family proved his 

‘+. worth. A delightful book made 
|. for beginning readers. 

(Ages 6-8) $1.50 


MAGICAL MELONS 


By CAROL RyYRIE BRINK 
Illus. by Marguerite Davis 


An Aleut boy 
THE SEA CATS 


ALICE CurRTIS DESMOND 
Illus. by Wilfrid Bronson 


Ivan learns all about sealingon . 
the Pribilofs and gets to know £4 
a white American boy for the © 
first time in his life. 

(Ages 8-12) $2.00 


A young rancher 


LITTLE CHAMPION 


By IDA Berry RIGGS 
Illus. by Decite Merwin 


Barbie had grown up on horseback, and More stories about Caddie Woodlawn 
when she saw Panchito she knew he was and her family, who lived in Wisconsin 
just the colt she wanted for her own cow in 1860, and knew all the hardships and 
horse. (Ages 8-12) $2.00 fun of frontier living. (Ages 8-12) $2.00 
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As the Smoke Rises 


OT all the stories coming out of France in the 
wake of the speedy Allied advance toward the 
Belgian border were so pleasant as Eric Sevareid's 
report on Gertrude Stein: A twelve-kilometer daily 
hike (for food) and an equally necessary quota of 
wood-chopping during the winter months are said 
to have made her “a little thinner” (and also her 
companion, Alice B. Toklas). Germans had occu- 
pied her chateau in the mountains of southeastern 
France, some three weeks before, without discover- 
ing who Miss Stein was. Nazi troops were only a 
few miles off when Mr. Sevareid and three col- 
leagues got there. She has, it appears, just finished 
a new book: “All Wars I Remember.” This war, 
she maintains, is “far more logical” than the last. 
With Antoine de St. Exupéry things went quite 
the other way. The French novelist-philosopher 
and pilot was reported missing on August 9, follow- 
ing a mission over Southern France. He had been 
instructing French and American soldiers in avia- 
tion in Africa, and early in July was assigned to 
make lone reconnaissance flights from Italy. His 
Night Flight and Wind, Sand and Stars created a 
whole new genre of writing. 

P. G. Wodehouse, the English novelist who fell 
into German hands four years ago and meanwhile 
stirred up a small cyclone over his Berlin broad- 
casts, was first reported to have been removed from 
his comfortable quarters in the Hotel Adlon (in 
Berlin) to an internment camp in Silesia. A dis- 
patch from London dated August 31, revealed, 
however, that he had been transferred to Paris a 
year ago. At the French-capital he admitted, to a 
London Daily Sketch correspondent, that he had 
made a “terrible mistake” but had meant no wrong. 
& & S& Dr. Alexis Carrel, writer and physiologist, 
who served as a Vichy health official, denied any 
collaboration with the Germans. He held that he 
had left the United States when France needed him. 
“I . . . founded my institutes for the children of my 
country and put my theories into practice. ... I am 
convinced I did not do anything against France.” 
Meanwhile Dr. Pasteur Vallery-Radot, new French 
Minister of Health, stated that he had “important 
new evidence’’ linking Dr. Carrel with the collabo- 
rationists, & J J Bernard Fay, well known his- 
torian and former member of Harvard and North- 
western faculties, was reported (August 27) under 
arrest by the FFI and faced collaborationist charges. 
& & SS In the same dispatch came word that 
Sacha Guitry, French actor and playwright, had 
been arrested on like grounds. Howard 
K. Smith (Last Train from Berlin), now serv- 
ing as CBS correspondent in Switzerland, spent four 
days behind the German lines with the Maquis. He 
had crossed the Swiss frontier at the French border 
town of Saint Julien only a few hours after the Ger- 
mans had lost it; his wife, acting as his secretary, 
accompanied him, 3% J & Gault MacGowan, vet- 
eran New York Sun correspondent who was cap- 
tured by the Nazis near Chartres on the road to 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


Paris, has escaped and is now in Allied hands (Au- 


gust 31). He had made several recent trips across 
the Brest peninsula and had heard that the Germans 
were leaving Paris virtually undefended: ‘I won- 
der,” he wrote, ‘‘if it is true that you can drive into 
Paris in a taxicab.” He has covered, in all, an en- 
viable number of the really large events, peacetime 
and wartime; and when he was wounded in Tunisia 
in 1943 he received the Purple Heart on the Presi- 
dent's orders, as well as the Croix de Guerre from 
General Honoré Giraud. & 3 % According to a 
report of August 31, one hundred thousand copies 
of Mein Kamp}, found on the shelves of Paris book- 
shops, had been converted into paper for the dailies 
of the liberated city. 


Various and Personal 


Dorothy Parker, speaking at the conference of the 
Emergency Committee to Save the Jewish People of 
Europe, reminded her listeners that “what happens 
to even one human being is now the business of 
every other human being.” Emil Ludwig in a letter 
to the dramatic editor of the New York Times 
charged the recent motion picture ““Wilson’’ with 
having “nothing to do with history.” He implied 
that it foisted upon the audience the same “legend 
of Versailles, with the devil Clemenceau, who in 
fact was the only man who saw the Germans 
rightly.” Mr. Ludwig believes that “‘at Versailles 
Wilson was wrong and Clemenceau right.” He 
credits the American with being a “great man, be- 
cause be founded the League of Nations,” adding, 
“if the Treaty of Versailles had really been made 
against his proposals we would not have a war on 
today.” 

Sergeant David K. Dempsey, Marine Corps com- 
bat correspondent ‘during the invasion of the Mar- 
shall Islands, has been awarded the $500 first prize 
in the John Golden play contest for enlisted men of 
the Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard. His “It Ain't 
Brooklyn” is written around the reactions of a 
group of Marines in the hold of a ship during an 
enemy air attack. Yeoman A. A. O'Keefe came 
second ($250) with his “Slip Ahoy”; and third 
prize ($125) went to Yeoman Leo F. Curley of 
Troy, New York, and Seaman Murray Schumach, 
former reporter and rewrite man on the New York 
Times, for their collaboration ““A Wall Is a Bulk- 
head.”” All three plays are being broadcast from 
coast to coast and by short wave to troops overseas. 


Rumors that George Bernard Shaw contemplated 
standing for the Dail (the Irish Parliament) 
brought his denial and his own word that he was 
past the age for active politics. Shaw, by the way, 
has recently given his home in Ayot Street, Law- 
rence, where most of his plays were written, to the 
British nation. The transfer was made through the 
National Trust, the same medium by which Thomas 
Hardy's “Max Gate” and T. E. Lawrence's “Clouds 
Hill” were made public gifts. (Kipling’s home in 
Sussex was left direct by his wife.) 
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... a significant literary series presented by 
NBC University of the Air 


“They Live Forever,” a series of 40 dramatic programs 


tracing the chronological development of the novel, will be 
inaugurated by the National Broadcasting Company and the 
independent radio stations associated with the NBC network, 
on Saturday, October 14, at 7:00 p.m. (EWT). 


With this series the NBC University of the Air extends its 
exploration of the field of literature, begun in the “American 
Story” broadcasts. “They Live Forever” will present dra- 
matic studies of the great novels which have endured through 
the years—the novels that live forever. Each week a dis- 
tinguished literary authority will discuss the book, pointing 
out the qualities which endow it with immortality. 





As is customary with all regular NBC University of the 
Air courses—music, history, and literature—a supplementary 
handbook, containing explanatory notes on each program and 
a bibliography of suggested reading, will be available for the 
further study and enjoyment of interested listeners to ““Thev 


Live Forever.” Details will be announced on each program. 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 


National Broadcasting Company = 


America’s No. 1 Network 
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Louise Andrews Kent 


HE imaginative writer has often confessed to 

the recognition of a rather strange phenome- 
non: He will, he finds, say things and do things 
with an impulsiveness that is literally self-shocking 
—until he realizes that he has momentarily super- 
imposed the opinions and manners of his puppets 
upon his own. If this be true of the author of 
novels and short stories in general, how much more 
true it must be for the writer who has folded into 
his tale a certain amount of simple autobiography. 
For the shadow, then, has taken on so much sub- 
stance that only with the utmost care can the author 
tell one from the other. And one of Mrs. Apple- 
yard’s “bad points,” says her author, is that she 
“keeps getting into the conversation. I just hap- 
pened to mention her in a book I was writing this 
summer, and the first thing I knew the camel was 
all in the tent.” 

Louise Andrews Kent was born in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, May 25, 1886, the daughter of Wal- 
ter Edward and Mary Sophronia (Edgerly) An- 
drews. She went to Simmons College and there 
received a B.S. degree in 1909. Two years later— 
because, she says, there had always been a tradition 
among her friends that she ““wrote’’—she accepted 
an offer to do a column for the Boston Traveler, 
over the signature “Theresa Tempest.” Her salary 
was “something you could just see with a micro- 
scope on a clear day.” And when she asked for a 
raise at the end of a year she was quickly fired. It 
was not until a little less than twenty years later that 
her publishing friends thought somewhat better of 
her efforts and in a three-year return engagement 
(1928-31, for the Boston Herald) she fixed herself 
permanently in the literary groove. This was in 
those “dim delightful days when a typewriter had 
a double bank of keys.” (She had made a real and 
formal effort to learn. typing; but, to put it gently, 
she never mastered it— there was always the 
“Gothic handwriting’ or the unintended asterisk. 
She has often thought it a pity she couldn't have 
committed some’ crime—merely to give the detec- 
tives the fun of tracing the typewriter on which the 
ransom notes were written.) 


But her newspaper days did not last forever. In 
1912 she was married to Ira Rich Kent, at present 
an editor for Houghton Mifflin. They have three 
children, Elizabeth, Hollister (in the Army—once 
overseas, and now in the United States), and Rosa- 
mund Mary. Their winter home is Brookline, and 
they spend long summers in Vermont. 


Mrs. Kent says that she wrote her first juvenile 
because she thought that her children might like to 
read a story based on the Maine island where she 
spent her summers as a child. Douglas of Porcu- 
pine was the finished product. Not long afterward, 
one of her daughters came home from school one 
day and asked her to tell her about ancient Tyre. 
She side-stepped what would have been a confes- 
sion-of-ignorance by writing a book about that par- 
ticular segment of history (The Red Rajah). In 
fact, she believes that that is just about the best way 
to learn something about any subject. This prem- 
ise, however, has evidently not formed a major fac- 
tor in her selection of materials, for if it had she 
would probably have by-passed the subject of sea 
travel, something she has always disliked. She's al- 
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LouisE ANDREWS KENT 


ways getting herself ‘mixed up” with globe-trotting 
heroes (e.g., her “He Went with —’”’ series, cover- 
ing Marco Polo,- Vasco da Gama, Columbus, and 
Magellan; the first of these came out in 1935 and 
the last in 1943). 

Most of her titles, indeed, before Mrs. Apple- 
yard’s Year, published in 1941, were written for 
children, but the Appleyard saga brought her her 
widest reputation. It is nominally a novel, but it 
has, as well, many of the characteristics of a series 
of informal essays, drawing out the likable and 
recognizable tidbits from twelve months of an un- 
sensational but satisfying existence. She can’t re- 
member just how she “happened to write” the book. 
But the move coincided, she believes, with her 
career as a “soap boiler,” i.e., when she became 
conscience-stricken over a vast accumulation of 
bacon fat. (Incidentally, the “resulting compound,” 
she explains, is “guaranteed to take everything off 
the hands, including the two outer layers of skin, 
and is well worth, simply in stiffened moral fibre, 
the sixty-seven cents a cake that it cost.”) The 
manuscript itself had to take life as it found it; and 
if Sibelius’ Second Symphony, or a bottle of turpen- 
tine, or a jar of shellac, seemed to have assumed 
space priorities, all that Mrs. Kent needed was a 
little prolonged patience. The hardware-store trap- 
pings are explained by her love of old things. “I 
shall,’ she says, “never have anything less than a 
hundred years old’—except, perhaps, an electric 
mixer and an ice-cream freezer. 

Mrs. Kent makes color photographs of old china 
and pottery, of costumes, of flower arrangements, 
of gardens, and she “used to drag them around and 
lecture on.them.”* Not much of late, however, for 
she believes that these subjects aren't very important 
just now. Moreover, she’s a little soured on the 
author-lecturer, especially’ the kind who is quite 
willing to work in a number of delicate implications 
about his own miraculous achievements. 


B. ALSTERLUND 
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E first non-riction WORK 


Between WeAVEN and EAR 


UTHOR of “The Song of Bernadette,” Franz Werfel, 
now gives us his ideas on life, art and politics, set down 
during the last tempestuous 20 years . . . the inspirations of 


his equally great works of fiction. The few authoritative people 
who have had the privilege of reading advance proofs of 


“Between HEAVEN and EARTH)” agree unanimously that 


it is 






“ONE OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT 
PUBLICATIONS OF OUR TIME.” 


$3.00 
PUBLICATION DATE: November 16th. 300 Pages 


Your early orders are suggested. Cloth Bound 





PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street . New York 16,N. Y. 








Adele de Leeuw 


DELE pve LEEUW was born in Hamilton, 
Ohio, August 12, 1899, the daughter of 
Adolph Lodewijk de Leeuw, a native of The Neth- 
erlands, who afterward became an American citizen, 
and Katherine C. (Bender) de Leeuw. Her father 
was a consulting engineer, inventor, and the author 
of Rambling Through Science and various technical 
articles. She was graduated from the Hartridge 
School for Girls at Plainfield, New Jersey; and for 
a short time thereafter she served as an assistant 
librarian at the Plainfield Public Library. It was 
here that she inaugurated weekly story hours at the 
main and branch libraries. She herself told the sto- 
ries and her sister Cateau, illustrator and painter, 
accompanied the narratives with appropriate draw- 
ings. This was but the beginning of a long collabo- 
ration—the two have made many appearances on 
lecture platforms (largely schools and clubs) ; and 
Cateau, who has her own studio, has illustrated all 
of her sister's juveniles. In another sense this part- 
nership could be said to have begun many years 
earlier, when the two were merely youngsters, and 
filled the blank pages of their father’s notebooks 
with tales and drawings. 

Following this library experience Adéle became 
her father’s private secretary and continued in that 
capacity for several years. This was a very work- 
able arrangement, for it enabled her to give full 
time to her writing while her father was away on 
consulting trips. 

In all, she has written fourteen books, eleven of 
which are juveniles. The other three are: Berries 
of the Bittersweet and Life Invited Me, both verse 
and the first named her first published title ; and The 
Flavor of Holland (#928), a travel book which re- 
ceived the endorsement of and distribution by the 
Carnegie Foundation for International Peace. One 
of the reviews credited the Holland book with a 
“most fitting title’ for a volume that ‘succeeds in 
catching “the distinctive natural charm’’ of the 
country. 

Most of her juveniles were issued during the thir- 
ties and early forties. Rika (1932) is written 
around a Dutch girl’s vacation in Java, and presents 
a fair amount of simple detail, within a child's 
grasp, in a manner that does not leave the impres- 
sion of jamming down the facts: the progress of 
the story itself is less important than the pictorial 
glimpses. In Enim Runs Away (1938) she re- 
turned to the same material and again, with little 
concern for plot originality, she leaves some nice 
graphic snatches for young readers. With Dina and 
Betsy (1940) she instituted a rather informative 
device in the form of a pronunciation list of all the 
Dutch words used in the order in which they appear 
in the text, and the tale’s outstanding character- 
istic, perhaps, is cheerfulness. Career for Jennifer 
(1941) includes not only a tale which the teen age 
will follow but a certain amount of helpful voca- 
tional suggestion. Her two latest juveniles are 
Linda Marsh, an illustration of family relationships 
under modern wartime circumstances, and The 
Patchwork Quilt, a return to the simple joys of 
sixty years back, a series of personal narratives 
evolving from the pieces making up the coverlet. 
Both of these came out in 1943. A medical career 
story, Dr. Ellen, will be published in October 1944. 
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ADELE(seated) AND CATEAU DE LEEUW 


Miss de Leeuw’s work is said to have been trans- 
lated into Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, and Dutch, 
and one of her books has appeared in Swedish, 
Hungarian, and Italian editions. A number of her 
poems have been set to music and have brought her 
several prizes. They can be found in various an- 
thologies. She has traveled extensively—in South 
America, Europe, Egypt, and the Dutch East Indies ; 
and it is to some extent from the materials collected 
on these journeys that she has drawn together her 
books, articles, and lectures. She has written for a 
long list of magazines, both American and English, 
and of late the Independent Woman has been a 
rather frequent outlet for her articles. 

Miss De Leeuw at the present time lives in Plain- 
field, New Jersey, with her mother and sister. The 
name is pronounced: de-lay’-oo. 


s 68 
THERAPEUTIC READING 


Reports from various hospital libraries under 
the Veterans’ Administration attest to the thera- 
peutic value of reading in numerous cases, accord- 
ing to “Recent Books for Hospital Use,’ a quar- 
terly prepared in the Library Subdivision, Medical 
and Hospital Service. Reading has proved use- 
ful among other benefits in assisting patients to 
(a) counteract restlessness, (b) provide an escape 
through recreation, (c) prevent idle curiosity, (d) 
overcome frustration, (e€) keep in touch with 
events and trends outside the hospital, (f) break 
down isolationism, and (g) awaken vocation inter- 
ests. It is felt that much has been accomplished 
where a patient has been pointed successfully to his 
local public library as a source for continued read- 
ing after discharge from the veterans’ hospital. 

Education for Victory, August 21, 1944. 
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THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


For over a quarter-century THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
has been revised and improved each year. War-time difficulties have 


not interrupted this editorial program. To the contrary, the revisions 


these past several years have been even more extensive. Today you are 
receiving the finest edition yet produced. 


YOUR PATIENCE 
IS APPRECIATED 


Delays in the manufacture and 
delivery of materials continue 
to be unavoidable. These, to- 
gether with the steadily in- 
creasing demand for THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, occasionally cause de- 
lays in the shipment of sets. 
Please be assured that orders 
are being filled in the order of 
their receipt and that the pro- 
duction of THE WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA is 
proceeding as rapidly asis 
possible under existing con- 
ditions. 


To the teachers and librarians who have 
helped make THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA such a significant con- 
tribution to American education, we ex- 
tend sincere thanks. 


Your cooperation in educational surveys 
has resulted in ever closer adaptation to 
the needs of the school curriculum. Your 
editorial contributions to the continuous 
revision program have produced the ency- 
clopedia that is called “indispensable for 
elementary and high school use.” And the 
publishers pledge to you that THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA will 
continue to justify your confidence year 
by year in the future. 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION, Publishers chicago st. iuinets 
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983 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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A stirring and timely biography of a man 
who fought long ago for the Four Freedoms. 


LONE JOURNEY: 
The Life of Roger Williams 


“Easily takes top rank among biographies for young people. Written with deep 
conviction of the importance of Roger Williams’ philosophy, its purpose never 
clogs the action. Has vitality and beauty."—Lena Barksdale, Publishers’ Weekly. 


Iustrated by Woodi Ishmael, $2.50 


by JEANETTE EATON 
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CHINA—COUNTRY MODERN RADIO 
OF CONTRASTS The complete story of radio today—from 


The sort of intimate picture a boy or girl a typical studio broadcast to the latest 


would get from visiting China, stopping developments in frequency modulation, 
to talk with the people, observe them at 


work and play, learn something of 
China's geography, history, and culture. 


Illustrated with 70 photographs. $2.50 


by Mary A. Nourse and 
Delia Goetz by Kingdon S. Tyler 


_— 











television, and even colored television. 
Illustrated with 28 drawings and dta- 
grams by James MacDonald and 40 
photographs. $2.50 
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THE LONG TRAINS ROLL by Stephen W. Meader. Meader fans and railroad fans will welcome 
this novel, which combines a close-up picture of railroading in wartime with a first-rate Meader plot. 
Iustrated by Edward Shenton. $2.00 


BOMBER PILOT by Philip Harkins. The Fortress crew this novel follows from training days to 
combat over Germany are flesh-and-blood individuals, and their story is told against an Army Air 
Corps background that is vivid and accurate. $2.00 


YEA! WILDCATS! by John R. Tunis. This time John Tunis turns to basketball —the famous state 
basketball tournament in Indiana. Through the experiences of a young coach, Mr. Tunis presents 
a picture of smalltown America and the making of a good citizen. $2.00 















































Then There 
Were Five 


By ELIZABETH ENRIGHT 


HE Melendy kids have won a lot of friends and are 
winning more every day. They first appeared in 
THE SATURDAYS, and now they're having a delightful 
vacation in this new book. And don't forget you can 
give this to children of almost any age, because it's that 
rare thing, a children’s book with universal appeal. 

Illustrated by the author with headpieces and spots. 
Sept. 21, $2.00 


Mayflower 
Boy By STANLEY YOUNG 


Author of “Young Hickory” 


ERE’S the warm and human story of the famous 
history-book figures—the Pilgrim settlers. Here are 

all the adventures of clearing a new land, finding new 
things to eat, to see, to build, and the terror and hard- 
ships of the first winter. I/lustrated by Edward Shenton. 
Sept. 7, $2.00 


Lautaro 


By. Fernando Alegria 


HIS juvenile winner in the second Latin American 

Literary Competition is a legendary biography of a 
South American Indian, Lautaro, who led his people 
against the Spanish conquerors in sixteenth-century Chile. 
The story rings with the clash of arms and shouts of men, 
fierce storms and rushing rivers. Translated by Delia 
Goetz, Illustrated by Juan Oliver Sept. 21, $2.00 


Clive: Haare 
Perry 


By ALFRED H. FENTON 
Author of “Dana of the ‘Sun’ ” 


HIS exciting biography of one of our great commo- 
dores tells the story of our early Navy, Perry's great 
struggle to build a fleet in the wilderness at Lake Erie 
and his famous battle with the British. I/lustrated by 
Gordon Hake. Nov. 21, $2.00 
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seal 


And don’t 
forget 


ADVENTURES IN 
SYMPHONIC 
MUSIC 


By Edward Downes 
$2.50 


THE WHITE 
TULIP 


By Helen Girvan 
$2 


GREEN MOUNTAIN 
BOY 


By Leon W. Dean 
$2 


MYSTERY AT 


WHITE MOCCASINS 


By L. A. Wadsworth 
$2 


HIGH PRAIRIE 


By Walter and 


Marion Havighurst 
$2 




















FARRAR & RINEHART 


232 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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RADIO ELECTRONIC 
BOOKS 


re! 


The book that has given 
more people their basic 
Radio-Electronic training 
than any other ever pub- 
lished. No previous radio or 
electrical knowledge neces- 
sary. Makes every step 
crystal clear in both text 508 ittus 
and illustration. Over 300 856 : 

> Rear self-testing 
pages on basic Electricity reyiew questions 
alone. Makes training easy Price $5 
without an instructor 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN RADIO 
REPAIR WORK 


A. A. Ghirardi’s Moprern 
Rapio SERVICING is the only 
complete, inexpensive 1-vol. 
simplified course in modern 
radio repair work — from 
instrument fundamentals to 
actual troubleshooting and 
repair of the most compli- ° 
cated receivers by the most 
advanced methods. 1300 
pages, 706 illus., 723 self- 
testing review questions. 


972 pages, 


1300 pages 
Price $5 


RADIO TROUBLESHOOTER’S 
HANDBOOK 


An _ invaluable reference 
data book for radio repair- 
men or home “tinkerers.” 
Contains 4,800 common 
trouble Case Histories cover- 
ing almost every Radio now 
in use—plus over 400 pages 
of time-saving data, charts, 
tables, etc. never before 
published. 82x 11’. Price $5. 


RADIO & TECHNICAL DIVISION 


Murray Hill Books, Inc. 
A Subsidiary of FARRAR & RINEHART, Inc.) 
232 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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Think 





[Epiror's Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns.]} 


Creative Librarian 
To the Editor: 


It was at the suggestion of Marian E. Hawes, 
head of the department of education, philosophy, 
and religion of the Enoch Pratt Library in Balti- 
more, that a little book of very considerable value 
to libraries was undertaken. The book is Flower 
Arrangement in the Church by Katharine M. Mc- 
Clinton (MorehouseGorham Company, New York, 
1944. $1.50). 

Besides being a book to circulate widely it has 
uses for librarians themselves. Many of the gen- 
eral rules of church decoration apply to the archi- 
tecture of our massive library buildings. Its chap- 
ter on Christmas decorations has suggestions. The 
section, Church Gardens, ought to be stimulating 
to the house committee of many a library board. 

Again our thanks to another creative reference 
librarian. 

MARGERY C. QuiGLeEy, Librarian 
Montclair, New Jersey, Public Library 


Stranger Than Fiction 


To the Editor: 


A rather unusual coincidence occurred the other 
day. After our earthquake in “1933, the many odd 
ways of carrying on school prompted me to write 
two letters to Anne S. Cutter of Cleveland. She 
asked my permission to print them, and they ap 
peared in the June 1933 issue of the Wilson Li 
brary Bulletin. 

Last week a letter came from my sister in Mas- 
sachusetts carrying an enthusiastic message. Her 
husband who works in a lacquer -factory in East 
Providence had that day seen a magazine flying 
around the shop yard. When he had caught the 
pamphlet, the word “Library” arrested his atten- 
tion since there are two librarians in the family 
Great was his surprise as he glanced through the 
pages to find two letters written by his sister-in-law! 
East Providence was conducting a paper drive, and 
this magazine evidently dropped off some collection 
truck. It bore the stamp of East Providence High 
School. Back to work my brother-in-law went, and 
I expect the conversation changed from war to 
earthquakes! 

Books not only carry tales within their covers 
but seem to have delightful adventures of their 
own, do they not? 

We in Long Beach have forgotten the earthquake, 
but the school bungalows which were built to take 
care of the emergency are still very much in use. 
Not a few of them are rolling around the city like 
Miss Burton’s Little House, following war workers 
and their families! 


CLARA B, JOSSELYN, School Librarian 
Roosevelt and Horace Mann Schools 
Long Beach, California 
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Sweetiepie in the Puips 


To the Editor: 


“Sweetiepie’’—and how!—has made the pulps! 
In September True Story is “Widow at 20"; and 
though she is only a “part-time librarian” her 
glamour is working full time. But out of their gay 
little home Kerry ran into the street one night, 
where death was lurking, and for Julie, “life was 
over and done with, finished.” Until Brian came 
to the library, looking for something on electronics, 
and Julie became young again, ‘‘a girl again, quick 
of tongue, light of heart.” They met on the library 
steps and took long walks. Brian said she needed 
fresh air and exercise. Life returned to Julie in 
“a singing joy and a tenderness too deep for 
words,” and brought her “true love, big and gener- 
ous and all encompassing.” 

MARION HuMBLE, Director 
Rutland, Vermont, Free Library 


Assistantships Open 


The University of Illinois has available two as- 
sistantships open to candidates for the Master's de- 
gree in library science. These assistantships offer 
an unusual opportunity for advanced training and 
for experience in specialized library service in the 
fields of journalism and fine arts as the appointees 
will be assigned to the Journalism Library and to 
the Ricker Library of Architecture and Fine Arts. 

Each assistant will work thirty hours a week. The 
salary will be $107.50 per month, in addition to 
the waiving of university fees. Appointments will 
be made for twelve months with a vacation of one 
month, and will be renewed for a second year if 
the work is satisfactory and of high scholarship. 

The requirements for the Master's degree can 
be completed by these assistants within two years. 
The University of Illinois Library School has just 
adopted a new and expanded curriculum for grad- 
uate students which includes facilities for advanced 
study and research in special library service. 


Applicants must hold a Bachelor of Arts degree 
from an accredited college and a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Library Science from an accredited library 
school. or the equivalent. Those interested should 
write immediately to R. B. Downs, Director of the 
Library, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Appointments will be made by October 10. 


Catalog Card Envelopes 


To the Editor: 


This may not be a breath-taking discovery but 
I'm sure that some librarians have told me that 
though they saved the envelopes in which sets of 
Wilson cards come, they did not know what to do 


with them, after all! ‘We are using them as the 
protective cover in which a child takes home his 
application to be signed. They have the advantage 
over an ordinary envelope of being slightly water 
resistant; of course they can be used, too, as reposi- 
tories for lollipops which have to be put away dur- 
ing visits to the Children’s Room. 


EpitH N. SNow, Librarian 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, Public Library 


Epitor’s P.S.—And, if you still have quantities left, 
after taking care of applications. and lollipops, The Wilson 
Company would be grateful to have them returned. We'll 
gladly pay postage on large quantities, but please don’t send 
them first class! 


OCTOBER 1944 
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THESE WILL BE 
DEMAND BOOKS 


BULLDOZERS COME FIRST 
By Waldo G. Bowman, E. J. Cleary, 
H. W. Richardson, N. A. Bowers, 
A. N. Carter, Editors of Engineer- 
ing News-Record 


Around three dozen short stories of 
the battle of construction abroad, telling 
the achievements of American engineers 
during World War II and their greatest 
weapon—the bulldozer, as spectacular a 
machine as the tank, the jeep or the 
bomber. This is a specialized type of re- 
porting that helps to explain why this 
has been called “an engineers’ -war.” 
Illustrated. $2.75. 


HANDBOOK FOR SHIPWRIGHTS 
By H. F. Garyantes 


The only known book for the training 
of shipwrights and allied trades, this is 
a comprehensive training guide, begin- 
ning with a review of mathematics and 
geometry and followed by the fundamen- 
tals of ship’s lines, tools, ropes, fasten- 
ings, effects of welding, shoring, fairing, 
staging, and proceeding then through the 
laying of the keel to the launching of 
the ship. Illustrated with photographs 
and sketches. $5.00. 


ENGLISH-SPANISH TECHNICAL 
DICTIONARY 
By Lewis L. Sell 


Indispensable for accurate translation, 
this dictionary translates over half-a- 
million terms, thoroughly covering tech- 
nical subjects. The features of compila- 
tion and arrangement make it invaluable 
to all concerned with the problem of 
translating with exactitude and compre- 
hensibility in the engineering and me- 
chanical fields. Vol. I, $16.00, Vol. II, 
$16.00,. one-volume edition, $30.00. 


ENGLISH-SPANISH AND SPANISH- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF AVIA- 
TION TERMS 

By Juan K. Serralles 


Completely inter-American, the em- 
phasis here is on the technical terminol- 
ogy used in Latin America, which con- 
tains more terms adopted from English, 
than on the Spanish aviation vocabulary, 
in which the influence of French and 
Italian is relatively pronounced. Includes 
words in. general use; frequently used 
words of recent coinage that stand a fair 
chance of surviving; and others in gen- 
eral use that will undoubtedly be replaced 
in the future. $2.50. 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 18 
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Handbook of 
CLASSICAL DRAMA 


By Puitiep WHALEY Harsy 
“This is a book of interpretation which is indispensable for any stu- 


dent of the theatre. . 


Highly recommended.”—Liprary JOURNAL 


Includes introductions to the various types of classical drama, 
sketches of the lives of the dramatists, summaries of the remarkable 
features of their works, and an individual treatment of each of the 


extant Greek and Latin plays. 


TRAGIC MUSE OF 
JOHN FORD 


By Georce F. SENSABAUGH 


The high priest of Elizabethan decadence 
or prophet of the modern world? The au- 
thor shows that Ford anticipated the tragic 
dilemmas of modern playwrights, that he 
deserves the title of prophet. November $2.00 


A SERMON PREACHED AT 
LINCOLN’S INN 


By John Donne on the Ninth Verse 
of Psalm XXXVIII 

Edited with Introduction and Notes 
By Georce REUBEN PoTTER 


The most elaborately edited of any of 
Donne’s sermons, and so most useful to 
students and admirers of Donne’s work. 

November $1.75 
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September $4.00 


THAI-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
‘ By Geokce BrapLey McFarLanp 


- The most extensive vocabulary and most 
modern of any Thai dictionary, helps in 
understanding idiomatic uses, indicates al- 
ternate spellings, includes a list of flora and 
fauna with scientific and common names, 
cites sources of information, and has many 
encyclopedic features. September $9.00 


LOOKING AT LIFE 
THROUGH AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 
By Nevture Mae Lomparp 


An annotated bibliography organized ac- 
cording to the readers’ own interests and 
experience. Especially useful at the high 
school level. September. Paper $1.50 


PADDLE-WHEEL DAYS IN CALIFORNIA 


By Jerry MacMuULLEN 


A comprehensive history of the inland steamers, from the lusty days of their 
youth to the present time, from the adventure, tragedy, and pleasures of the gold 
rush days to the dependable transportation at attractive rates of the later days. 
Stresses the San Joaquin, Sacramento, and Colorado Rivers and San Francisco 


Bay. Illustrated with line drawings and photographs. 


Revised 1944 edition 


CABLE CAR DAYS 


In San Francisco 
By Epcar M. KAHN 


New photographs and new material added 
to bring the story up to date. “A decided 
and welcome contribution to the lore of 
San Francisco’s yesterdays.”—San Francisco 
News September $3.00 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION 
XEARBOOK, 1944 
By Otiver E. Byrp 


Entirely new material and an introductory 
statement for each cha to help synthe- 
size the articles that-foll August $3.00 





September $3.00 


Revised edition 


HANDBOOK OF 
TROPICAL MEDICINE 


Avrrep C. Reep and J. C. Gricer 


New American research and practice in 
tropical medicine incorporated in this re- 
vision. September $1.50 


THE FUTURE OF 
INTER-AMERICAN 
ORGANIZATION 


By M. Marcaret Bai 
_A review of the structure of and func- 
tions of Inter-American agencies and the 
role which they may be expected to play 
September $2.00 





STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Stanford University, California 
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TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS 
are finding 
A TREASURY OF USEFUL INFORMATION 


Yu 


10,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
100 MAPS 


Poi like treasure, may be hidden away for a long time 
before it is discovered. Teachers, Librarians, Research Workers and 
others are finding the NEW. INDEX of the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AMERICANA the key to uncovering rich treasuries of new and 
useful information, to help them keep abreast of today’s exacting 
curricular demands. 40 experts worked 198,000 hours in preparing 
the indexing and cross-indexing for this new QUICK-REFERENCE 
INDEX. 


WHY THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA IS UNIQUE 


The AMERICANA provides thousands of articles, hundreds of 
thousands of facts on questions of vital interest today — scientific, 
industrial, economic, social and political. In addition it contains 
digests of books, plays, operas, and other valuable 
information not found in other reference works. 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA is con- 





DOUBLE- QUICK 
ALPHABETICAL-TOPICAL 


OF THE 





30 VOLUMES 


stantly revised to meet an urgent reference need. It is 2 West 45th Street, Dept. (W) New York 19, N. Y. H 
authoritative. Contains timely exclusive articles by Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your 
outstanding authorities from the leading universities, 36 page booklet ‘‘America’s Reference Work’’ de- 
business, professional and scientific fields. scribing the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 


In addition each year, to help keep you up-to-date 
on current developments, THE AMERICANA Name 
ANNUAL, an 800-page supplement is issued to sub- 











scribers at a nominal cost. ’, ad 
For complete information fill out and mail coupon Title (if an 
for FREE booklet i H 
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The most endearing child’s book 


in many years 






Story and Pictures by Marjorie Torrey 


This lovely story, says the New York 
Times, “Will send mothers back to the 
days when they explored Victorian man- 
sions and old barns, while little girls of 
7 to 10 will feel its glow of good cheer. 
The pictures are exactly of the period 
and among the prettiest we have seen 
for a long time.” 


Readers want to frame the beautiful 
color pictures immediately. Now in its 
second large printing. $2.50 


HOWELL, SOSKIN, Publishers 17 East 45th St., New York City 17 


TWO FALL JUVENILES 





BEARS, PIRATES AND SILVER LACE 
by Anne B. Fisher 


(Colored illustrations by Phil Nesbit) 





Colorful characters which played such an important part in the 
early history of California once more walk through the pages of this 
delightful story to intrigue boys and girls. Stories of the time when 
Argentina pirates took the straggling little village on Monterey 





Bay . . . stories of a city that has been under five flags. Stories that 
have action, adventure, love, history . . . by one who knows how to 
write for children. $1.50. 





BLEGIUM WAS MY HOME _ by Leona M. LaLonde / 


A human interest story with its early setting in the picturesque scenic little country of 
Belgium. The home life of. this average Belgian family is vividly described interwoven as a 
tapestry with their ideals, philosophies, problems and way of life. How they migrate to Ne- 
braska and then later to Oregon and the many difficulties encountered all contribute to make 
a very wholesome story. Fifty years of interesting, vivid, pioneer living takes place and makes 4 
for a story that will keep the reader intrigued from the first pages to the philosophical 
ending. $2.00 


sheen Caity A. 





BINFORDS & MORT, PUBLISHERS 102 Northwest Ninth Ave. - Portland 9, Oregon 
MICHAEL S. MILL, 28 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, Eastern Representative. 
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HARPER BOOKS 





for Boys and Girls 





PANDORA 


Story and Pictures by 
Clare Turlay Newberry 
The author-artist of 

Mittens and Babette presents Pandora — 
an exquisite Persian kitten. 34 pictures, 
plus one removable for framing. Ages 
4-8. $1.75 


THE 
ADVENTURES 
OF JACK NINEPINS 


Story and Pictures by 
Esther Averill 


How Jack Ninepins travelled from 
a nursery in New York to 

Paris. By the author-artist 6 
of The Cat Club. Ages 
5-8. $1.75 


I 
LIKE TRAINS 


By Catherine Woolley. The 
little boy /iked trains — passenger 

trains, freight trains, express trains, 

local trains. Pictures by Doris 


Spiegel. 





















JOHN MILTON 






By Edmund Fuller. A stirring 

book about the great poet and his life- 

long fight against tyranny. Pictures by 
Robert Ball. 12 and up. $2.50 














IN THE 
MORNING OF 
THE WORLD 





THE 
PARK BOOK 


By Charlotte Zolotow. Pigeons 
and squirrels, nurses, young mothers, 
games —all the friendliness and 
loneliness of every .... 
park. Pictures by H. MAR) 

A. Rey. Ages 5-7. 
$1.75 










By Janette Sebring Lowrey. Al! 
the myths about the development 
of man integrated in one delight- 
ful story book. Pictures by Zhenya 
Gay. Ages 12 and up. $2.00 







HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 
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HOMEMAKING BOOKS 


Koya Golth aw Bleynoh a's 





“ENJOY YOUR HOUSE PLANTS 


By DOROTHY H.,JENKINS and HELEN VAN PELT WILSON. How 
to care for indoor plants and use them decoratively. Illus. $2.50 


*MAKE and REMODEL HOME FURNISHINGS 


By RUTH WYETH SPEARS. Shows women how they can use their 
needles to beautify their homes. Illus. $2.00 


*DECORATING FOR YOU 


By FLORENCE B. TERHUNE. A complete guide to home decorating: 
furniture, wall coverings, draperies and rugs. Illus. $3.75 


*BETTER DRESSMAKING 


By RUTH WYETH SPEARS. Modern dressmaking methods, style types 
analyzed, professional fitting instructions. Illus. $3.00 


+SEWING FOR THE BABY 


By KAY HARDY. Information on fabrics, washing, cutting; knitting 
and crochet instructions for a baby’s layette. Illus. $1.98 


*OUR AMERICAN BABIES 


By DOROTHY V. WHIPPLE, M.D. Introduction by C. Anderson 
Aldrich, M.D. A doctor, and mother of three, tells all the young mother 
should know about baby care. Illus. $2.50 


*COURTESY: A Book of Modern Manners 


By HELEN SPRACKLING, author of Setting Your Table. The good 
manners and courtesy that are the fundamentals of gracious living in 
a changing world. $2.50 
*These titles available on Wilson Library Cards +Too recent for library listing 


Forthcoming Books 
NUTRITION WITH SENSE 


By ELEANORA SENSE, author of America’s Nutrition Primer. An 
authoritative, readable book giving menus and cooking rules that save 
vital food elements. Illus. $2.00 


KITCHENS NEAR AND FAR 


By HERMAN SMITH, author of Stina, The Story Of A Cook. Enchant- 
ing descriptions of good living and good food met on the author's 
travels around the world. Illus. $2.00 


SERVE IT BUFFET A, 


By FLORENCE BROBECK, author of Cook It In A Casserole. Buffet 
menus and recipes for every meal of the day. $2.00 BT 


M. BARROWS & CO., Inc., 443 4th Ave., N, Y. 16 
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Published October 9, 1944 
“GETTYSBURG TO 


APPOMATTOX” 


the tremendous final volume of 


Lee's Kientenants: 


A STUDY IN COMMAND 


by 


Douglas Southall Freeman 


This concluding volume of Dr. Freeman’s 
great work, hailed as “a land mark in Ameri- 
can biographical literature; depicts the thun- 
derous twilight and heroic night of the Con- 
federacy. 

It has aspects that approach the sensational 
in military annals—the fullest possible study 
of the Battle of Gettysburg results in a par- 
tial rehabilitation of Longstreet; and the rev- 
elation that the Confederate Army Command 
virtually collapsed eleven months before the 
final surrender, 

As a definitive history of the last campaigns 
and battles of the Army of Northern Virginia; 
as the detailed biography of a splendid array 
of fighting men—“Gettysburg to Appomattox” 
stands in the very front rank of the literature 
of war. 

With Portrait Photographs and Specially 
Drawn Military Maps $5.00 





“LEE'S LIEUTENANTS" 
NOW COMPLETE, INCLUDES 


Vol. 1 Manassas to Malvern Hill $5.00 

Vol. I Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville 
$5.00 

Vol. II! Gettysburg to Appomattox $5.00 


The Complete Work Attractively Boxed $15.00 











CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, NEW YORK 
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WHATS 


OUR AMERICA 


By Herbert Townsend 


Price $1.20 postpaid 


A new pictorial American 
history for children. 


+ 
Illustrations in bright colors 
interpret every page. 

* 

Storybook presentation of the 
narrative of our history. 

. 

Large page. Simple English. 
Clear type. Short paragraphs. 
7 
Key pictures in four colors 
precede each unit. 

. 

Delightful vein of humor. 
Short sentences. 
® 
Picture maps in color show 
each important event. 


* 


History Can Be Int2resting. 
* 

OUR AMERICA is different. It is 

refreshing. It is as easy to 


digest as ice cream. It has the 
spirit of patriotism so vital 


today. 
Allyn and Bacon 
Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 


MO TTT TTT LLA LULL LLU LALLA LLL LALO LL LoL ELEC CLEC CLL LOLUEEO LLEC UC TLL L LLL LULL LULL LLL LL LULL cL LLL LLC LLL LLL LLL. L LLL LLL LL 


THE DRAMA OF 
CHEMISTRY 


By Srpney J. Frencu, Pu. D. 
Professor of Chemistry 
Colgate University 














Revised 
Edition 
Ready 


Se 


Pur PRAMA 


Or € HEMISTRY 


September 
1944 


185 pages 6” x 9” 
120 Illustrations 


Reinforced 
library 
binding 


List Price 


$1.25 


Postpaid 


Partial Contents 
EARLY HISTORY 


Prehistoric Period—Early Chinese Chemical Arts—In 
fluence of Astrology—Arabian Influence—The Golden Age 
of Alchemy—The Passing of Alchemy .. . 


THE AWAKENING OF CHEMISTRY 


Robert Boyle—Hooke and Mayow—The Phlogiston The 
GP. + 


THE CHEMICAL REVOLUTION 


The Great English Chemists—Scheele—Lavoisier— Berth 
let and Proust—John Dalton—Atomic Symbols . . 


THE ERA OF EMPIRICISM 
Growth of Chemical Knowledge—Avogadro and Cann 
zarro—Molecular and Atomic Weights—Formulae and 
Equations—Valence—Newlands’ Law of Octaves—Men 
deleéff and Meyer—The Periodic Tabie—Discovery of 
the Rare Gases—Prout, Stas, Richards .. . 


THE THEORY OF IONS 


Davy and Faraday—Berzelius—Arrhenius, Ostwald and 
van’t Hoff—The Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation 

Acids—Bases—Salts—Reactions between lIons—Qualitative 
and Quantitative Analysis .. . 


STRUCTURE OF ATOMS AND 
MOLECULES 


The Electron and the Bohr Theory—The Octet Theory 
Wave Mechanics—Electronic Structure and  Periodi 
Properties—Theories— Polar Molecules—Gases, Liquids, 
and Solids—lIsotopes .. . 


ORGANIC AND BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Wohler and Liebig—The Structure of Benzene—The 
Petroleum Hydrocarbons—Motor Fuels—<Alcohols, Sugars, 
and Starches—Ethers—Fats and Soaps—Proteins—Food 
and Energy— — hemistry in Medicine—Hormones 
The Vitamins . . 


CHEMISTRY AND CIVILIZATION 


Chemistry in Industry—Chemistry in War—Incendiaries 
and Gases—Chemistry and Health... 


THE CHEMIST AND HIS WORK 


Chemical ace Sige in Chemistry—Patents and 
Chemical Inventions . . 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 
GLOSSARY AND PRONOUNCING INDEX 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, INC. 


468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


432 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 














New and Standard Titles 





FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 





BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


(NEA-ALA-NCTE) About 1400 anno- 
tated titles arranged according to subject 
with a “Picture Books and Easy Books” 
section. Indicates for each book grade 
level, publisher, price, Dewey class num- 
ber, and availability of Wilson cards. 
Author, title, and subject index. $2.00 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By Eloise M. Rue. Designed to save 
hours of time for teachers and librarians. 
Indexes over 500 books for grades 1-3; 
1500 subjects, 7700 entries. Arranged al- 
phabetically by subject; each reference 
graded. Many cross references. $2.50 


VOCATIONAL— 





SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 
FOR INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES 
(First Supplement) 

By Eloise M. Rue. Analyzes 600 books 
published 1940-1943. Grades 4-6. About 
2500 subject entries alphabetically ar- 
ranged and each one graded. Basic vol- 
ume (1940) is $4; Supplement, $2.50. 

Combination, $5.00 


BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


(NEA-ALA-NCTE) Specially good de- 
scription and evaluation of 1500 titles. 
Arranged by classification number with 
full author, title, and subject index. 
Gives buying information, L.C. card num- 


bers. $2.00 


Public Libraries in the Life of the Nation 


By Beatrice S. Rossell. Describes several libraries in action so as to picture for young 
people what librarians do. Will interest vocational counselors and almost any library 
patron. Should be placed in the hands of every promising prospective librarian. Inter 


estingly written, with many photographs. 


$1.50 


FOR SPECIAL, COLLEGE, AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 





SUBJECT HEADINGS IN PHYSICS 


By Melvin J. Voigt. A carefully compiled tool providing reliable, up-to-date headings 
for the use of catalogers, researchers, physicists, and students in organizing and locating 
physics materials. Many definitions and explanations guide the worker in applying the 


headings properly. Many cross references. 


Large format makes book easy to use. 
Planographed, $3.25 





American Library Association Chicago 11 
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Lothrop books 
for boys & cirls 











ONE GOD 


THE WAYS WE WORSHIP HIM 
by Florence Mary Fitch 
Illustrated with photographs 


This is the story of the three great religions of America 
and the different ways we worship God in this country. It 
will help children see the relation of religion to their daily 
lives and help them understand and respect religions differ- 
ent from their own. 


Ages 10 and over, $2.00 








A magic picture book! 


GUESS WHO I AM 


by Marion Downer 
Illustrated in full color 


At first, familiar Mother 


Goose characters are suggested, then by a simple trick 
the whole picture is revealed. 


Ages 4-8, November 10. $1.00 








JUMPY THE KANGAROO 
by Janet Howard 


Illustrated in color by Roger Duvoisin 


Jumpy is a lazy little kangaroo who 








thinks it’s much nicer to ride in his mother’s 
pocket than to bother to jump by himself. 
A delightful, gay lesson in self-reliance for 


the very young. Ages 4-8, $1.00 


WHEN I GROW UP 
I'LL BE A TEACHER 
by Margaret Pratt, Frederick Grover 
and Lillian Rifkin 
Illustrated with photographs 





Teaching offers adventure and romance as well as security 
and a chance for young people to do their part in the post-war 
world. The fifth title in a series of vocation books that are as 
easy as a newsreel and as full of information. 

Ages 10 and over, $1.00 


LATE FALL PUBLICATIONS 


ANN COMES 
TO NEW YORK 


By AMY HOGEBOOM. Older girls will like 
this novel of Ann’s adventures living in New 
York and on her own! 

November 10, $2.00 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOK 


OF LEGENDS AND STORIES 


By ELVA S$. SMITH & ALICE I. HAZEL- 
TINE. Illustrated in full color. New enlarged 
edition, including over 60 new poems, and sev- 
eral plays and stories. 


All Ages, November 10. $2.50 


Picture Book of Astronom 
By JEROME MEYER. Illustrated by Richard 
Floethe. The simple language and the humor- 
ous pictures make astronomy as easy as a story 
book and as fascinating as the funnies. 


Ages 6-8, November 10. $2.00 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 


419 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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A Book for All America 
RING-TAILED ROARERS 


Edited by V. L. O. Chittickh—Wood Engravings by Lloyd J. Reynolds 


“Here,” says the Ghost Town News of Buena Park, Cali- 
fornia, “is a grand collection of the best—and it is, like so 
many of the books published by the Caxton Printers, a 
volume you will treasure and want to keep.” 


A Library “Must” 316 pages 8vo. $3.50 
Complete CL Catalog No. PL 104 sent on request 


THE CAXTON PRINTERS, Lid. 


CALDWELL, IDAHO 

















Mc Ciure’s 


G , 

Contenntal 

CELEBRATING 100 YEARS OF SERVICE TO LIBRARIES 
1844 - 1944 


The house of McClurg’s wishes to extend its gratitude and appreciation 
to those, both customers and sources of supply, who have made this long 
and successful history possible. Today, McClurg’s, continuing its time- 
tested policies of fair dealing, looks to the future confidently, ready to 
serve America for another century. 





(“McClurg’s Centennial,” a brochure devoted to the history and present day activities 
of the company, is available. If you wish a copy, please write.) 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. _ Library Department CHICAGO 


THE FALL JUVENILES = 


Watch For Our Illustrated Catalog Which Will Reach You 
Around the Middle of September 


ALL JUVENILES MAY BE SECURED “HUNTTING BOUND” IN 
BUCKRAM OR IN THE PUBLISHERS’ BINDING, IF DESIRED 


AT OUR LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 




















ANY BOOK—OF ANY PUBLISHER—IN ANY BINDING 
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VIKING 


JUNIOR BOOKS * 
FALL, 1944 


Picture Book Age 


I HAD A PENNY—YWritten and Illustrated 
by Audrey Chalmers. A nice little girl 
takes a gay walk to the store and back to 
spend the penny. $1.00 


IN THE FOREST—Written and Illustrated 
by Marie Hall Ets. A fantastic parade of 
lovable animals that a small boy meets on 
his walk in the forest. $1.00 


ANGELO THE NAUGHTY ONE—By 
Helen Garrett. Illustrated by Leo Politi. 

A merry little Mexican hated baths, so ran 
away and almost missed his sister’s wedding. 
$2.00 





Christmas Gift Books 


THE ANIMALS’ CHRISTMAS—Com- 
piled by Anne T. Eaton. Illustrated by 
Valenti Angelo. Beautiful Christmas sto- 





ries and poems about the animals. Over 
seventy illustrations in two colors. 
Any Age. $2.00 


THE CHRISTMAS ANNA ANGEL—By 
Ruth Sawyer. Illustrated by Kate Seredy. 
How the Anna Angel baked the Christmas 
cakes in a Hungarian kitchen—or did 
Anna's mother have something to do with 
them ? 

Ages 7 to 11. $2.00 

Stories 


THE ROOSTER CLUB—Written and II- 
lustrated by Valenti Angelo. Boys in a 
small country town in California—hiking, 
camping, sailing, working in the bean fields 


—good scouts. $2.00 
FORWARD, COMMANDOS!—By Mar- 
gery Bianco. Illustrated by Rafaello 
Busoni. Thousands of ‘commandos’ all 
over the country will recognize kindred 
spirits in this “unit” of small boys in New 
Jersey. $2.00 


SUSAN—By Robbie Trent. Illustrated by 
Esther Waite. An imaginative little girl 
on a Kentucky farm fifty years ago. $2.00 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue to 
THE VIKING PRESS 






TROUBLE FOR JERRY—By Doris Gates. 
Illustrated by Margery Torrey. An 
eleven-year-old cowboy does hate the idea 
of a summer with two girls to look after, 
but is due for several surprises. Good, 
quiet fun. $2.00 


Jr. High School, Non-Fiction 


COPPER, THE RED METAL—By June 
M. Metcalfe. Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs. From the mine to the smelter, 
with a view to copper’s particular impor- 
tance in wartime, and an interesting chap- 
ter on the minting of pennies. $2.00 


High School, Non-Fiction 


PIONEER ART IN AMERICA—8By Caro- 
lyn Sherwin Bailey. Illustrated by Grace 
Paull, Interesting stories about silversmith- 
ing, painting, writing, glassmaking, weav- 
ing, wax figures, etc. $2.50 

STANLEY’S AFRICA—Written and Illus- 
trated by Rafaello Busoni. What Stanley 
found in Africa, and how—following his 
explorations—the continent began to take 
its place in the world of today. Many maps. 


$3.50 
High School Stories 


RIDERS OF THE GABILANS—8By Gra- 
ham M. Dean. Illustrated by Wesley 
Dennis. A story of cowboys and horses, 
riding the range and rounding up cattle 
thieves who operate in trucks. $2.00 

MYSTERY SCHOONER—By Terence 
Roberts. Illustrated by Ivan T. Sander- 
son. Chased by representatives of three 
nations from Sumatra to Africa, the crew 
of five, from ten years of age to sixteen— 
including English, American, Dutch, Chi- 
nese, and Malayan—do a good and credible 


job. $2.00 
For Any Age 


RABBIT HILL—Written and Illustrated by 
Robert Lawson. Little animals hope the 
newcomers at the Big House on the Hill 
will be “Plantin’ Folks,” bringing back 
good times for all—and they are! $2.00 














18 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y 
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\ TOWARD 

) NEW FRONTIERS 
OF OUR 
GLOBAL 
WORLD 


By N. L. Englehardt, Jr. 


Price $2.00 
From The Booklist of the A.L.A. 


“A text in global geography prepared 
to show boys and girls some of the 
things they may expect to meet in 
the postwar period. With the aid of 
many modern maps and illustrations, 
the author explains how the world 
has shrunk and shows how new con- 
cepts of geography and air routes of 
the future will affect trade, commerce 
and international relations. Facts 
based on information supplied by Of- 
fice of War Information.” 


100 modern maps and illustrations—new copy- 
righted Air Map—actual photographs of heli- 





copters. 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
72 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 








A warm and glowing 
biography of a great 


and creative librarian 


McCARTHY 
OF WISCONSIN 


By Edward A. Fitzpatrick 


“By combining first-hand know!l- 
edge, laborious research, and liter- 
ary skill, Mr. Fitzpatrick has given 
enduring qualities to his volume on 
Charles McCarthy. Whether con- 
sidered as an inspiring story or as a 
contribution to the history of the 
progressive age, this biography 
must be ranked high in our Ameri- 
cana.”-—-CHARLES A. BEARD. $3.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Morningside Heights, New York 27 
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‘A poetic document’’—THOMAS MANN 


NO ROAD BACK 


by WALTER MEHRING 
English translation by S. A. DeWitt 
vA 
Illustrations by George Grosz 











“Both in conception and execution, 
one of the most powerful poetic docu- 
ments of our time. . .” 
—Kay Boy .e, the New York 
Times Book Review. 





“In these stanzas you can see, hear, 
taste and smell the unspeakable mis- 
ery of the decade from 1933-1943. 
More than the disproportion of life 
has been caught in a true poetic sound 
that will not leave your ears.” 
—FRANZ WERFEL 











$2.00 AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR 
SAMUEL CURL, Incorporated 


70 Fifth Avenue New York il. N. Y. 
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~ AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


OF THE WORLD 
— Se 1944 EDITION 
BY 
PAUL H. 
WILKINSON 


Member of the 
Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences 






For your AVIATION READERS, this 
authoritative international reference 
book is indispensable. It contains com- 
plete specifications and photographs 
of 130 of the latest aircraft engines 
and air-borne power plants of the 
United States, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan and the 
U.S.S.R. It mentions the types of 
aircraft in which the engines are 
used. It includes an engine tabulation 
for each country. Revised to Decem- 
ber, 1943, much of the material is ex- 
clusive. 

Standardized engine specifications 
English and metric—fully indexed and 
cross-referenced. 


320 pages 142 illustrations 
$8.50 list, postpaid 


Published by 
PAUL H. WILKINSON 


216 East 45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA * 








OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


According to Mudge: 


Quote :—The most comprehensive 


the 


fact that questionnaires, let- 


American work, less limited and ters and other documents on which 
selective than the ...... and an article is based have been 
more up-to-date than either preserved in the office ar- 
oe ee or ...... Articles are chives where they may be con- 


unsigned, in general being 
written by members of an of- 
fice force from questionnaires 
and other information sup- 


sulted. The special reference 
use of the National cyclopedia 
is in its comprehensiveness, 
and in the availability of 
these original records. Not 











plied by families of the biog- 
raphees. In general no bib- 
liography is given with an article, must be used 
but this lack is counteracted by index. Unquote. 


Also WHITE’S CONSPECTUS OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


The opinions of Shores and Hirshberg will appear in the November and December issues 
of the Wilson Library Bulletin. In the meantime, write for descriptive literature. 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY « Publishers « 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


alphabetically arranged, so 
through general 

















THE MUSICAL DIGEST 


A Reader’s Digest of Music 


TARTING ITS 25th YEAR, The Musical Digest (responding 

to widespread demands) will broaden its policy, to perform in 
the field of music a service comparable to that performed by 
The Reader's Digest in its more diversified field. 

Every number now designed to appeal to, and gratify, every 
musical taste. Presenting an enlivening word-picture (with effec- 
tive illustrations) of trends, projects, discoveries, opinions, and 
accomplishments, calculated to be of interest to the general musical 
public, and to musicians and students. Original articles, and con- 
densations of pertinent articles appearing in other periodicals . . . 
domestic and foreign. 

Departments: Open Forum; Educational; Personalities of the 
Month; With the Professionals (Orchestras, Opera, Concerts, the 
Dance) ; New Phonograph Records; Radio & Television; New Music & Books on Music; The 
Music Amateur & Listener; with Pierre Key's timely Observations. 6 issues a year; Sept., Nov., 
Jan., Mar., May, July. Subscription price: Domestic, 1 year $3, 2 years $5; 
Canada, 1 year $3.50; 2 years $6; foreign, $4, 1 year, $7, 2 years. Edited by 
Pierre V. R. Key. 


PIERRE KEY’S MUSICAL WHO’S WHO 
(Ready for distribution October 1, 1944) 


VER 500 pages of authoritative and exhaustive biographical data cover- 
ing contemporary notables in every field of music—creative, interpretive, 
teaching, managerial, and radio. Edited by Pierre Key. Price: $5. (Sched- 
uled for February, 1945, Pierre Key’s Music Year Book, 1945 edition. $3.) 


THE MUSICAL DIGEST 119 W. 57 St., N. Y. 19 
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By Arrangement with the 


LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS 


We publish monthly cumulated 
supplements to thé Fourth Edi- 
tion of Subject Headings in the 
Dictionary Catalogs of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 


Supplements are cumulated 
monthly for a period of six 
months, January-June, July- 
December. In January 1945 we 
shall publish a complete cumula- 


tion for 1941-1944. 


A $2 subscription includes 
1944 supplements as pub- 
lished and the 1941-1944 
cumulation. There are a few 
1941-1943 


available, 


copies of the 
cumulation _ still 
$1.50. 


These nominal charges were 
agreed upon to secure ‘the 
widest possible national dis- 


tribution . . 
ity. 


. and uniform- 


The Fourth Edition (complete 
through 1940) of the subject 
headings is available only from 
the Government Printing Office. 
The monthly supplements only 
from 


a4 
THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52 








South 
American 
Handbook 


$1.25 





1944 


722 pages—many charts and line maps— 
of facts. Chapter 1 highlights the en- 
tire region. Chapter 2 briefly describes 
21 ports of call. Each of the following 
12 chapters treats in detail one of our 
neighbors south of the Rio Grande, and 
Cuba and the Falkland Islands. Also 
separate chapters on meat, petroleum, 
banking, air services, etc. 


If it’s a question about government, 
climate, industries, travel, statistics, 
physical features, hotels, cities, history, 
resources, trade, currencies, etc., the 
answer will be found through the 27- 
page index. 


N.B. London Import—Supply Limited. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


New York, 52, N.Y. 
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YOU CAN'T MISS 


new developments of im- 
mediate concern as reported 
in any one of more than 200 
periodicals covering engi- 
neering, science, industry, 
economics, business, finance, 
management, etc. 


IF 


you make a practice each 
month of scanning the pages 
of the 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX 


Since 1913 a comprehensive sub- 
ject index to the periodical lit- 
erature of the field. 


For details write: 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Ave., New York 52 
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A library of 
English book treasures 
... on Microfilm 


“It was the mass burning of London early in 
the war that impressed upon us the serious- 
ness of the danger to important collections in 
English libraries . . .” 


Thus begins an article by Eugene B. Power 
of University Microfilms describing the vital 
part microphotography is playing in a project 
to preserve treasured English books and man- 
uscripts of the past for scholars of the present 
and future. (See “American Archivist”— Vol. 
VII, No. 1.) 


A committee of leading librarians was ap- 
pointed by the American Council of Learned 
Societies to select irreplaceable English manu- 
scripts for microfilming. Collections were filmed 
at the British Museum, National Library of 
Wales, Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
and at the Public Record Office in London. 
Over two and one half million pages of manu- 






scripts have been microfilmed, and millions 
more are planned. These films are being de- 
posited in the Library of Congress, where they 
will be available to accredited scholars. 


Why was microfilm chosen for this impor- 
tant job? Because, as Mr. Power explains, it 
is “‘small in bulk, can be processed rapidly, 
and allows duplicate copies to be made at a 
low cost.” 


Du Pont Microfilm was used in making 
positive prints of these records. Its safety 
base, ultra-fine grain emulsion, high resolving 
power and inherent contrast make it an ideal 
film for documentary reproduction. 


For full details on microfilm, write for free 
booklet, “Films for Documentary Reproduc- 
tion.”’ E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Photo Products Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


Invest in Victory—Buy More War Bonds and Stamps 


DU PONT MICROCOPY FILM 
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RES. VU. 5. Pat. OFF 


Patterson Screen 
Division 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Film Products 
Division 
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| « Semgee reports from Comp- 


ton users have held special 

interest for me because I 
remember so vividly the first 
World War. That was before the 
days of continuous revision and li- 
brarians readily accepted the idea that no 
publishers in their right minds would at- 
tempt a general overhauling of an ency- 
clopedia during a war period. So when we 
wanted quick information on any subject 
directly or indirectly affected by the war, 
we sought it elsewhere. 


By the time the second World War be- 
gan, most librarians had a new concept of 
the function of an encyclopedia. They had 
become accustomed to the up-to-dateness of 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia as main- 
tained through continuous revision. And 
they bought new editions in the full ex- 
pectation that the encyclopedia would an- 
swer the majority of questions growing 
out of the war. Their reports to us have 
indicated that they were not disappointed. 


The editorial program required to keep 
Compton’s geared to wartime reference 
needs has so many ramifications that it 
would take many pages to give even a 
skeleton idea of what has been involved. 
I can indicate only a few general fields. 


Main events of the war are covered in 
the long general article on World War, 





omment 


Second. Hundreds of small places 
important because of the war are 
discussed briefly in the Fact-Index. 
Political and military leaders are 
similarly treated. The index in- 
cludes many war terms such as 
Seabees, Ack-ack, and Bazooka. 


Action on the home front, domestic war 
problems, and legislation are covered by 
such articles as Nation at War and Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. Political phases in- 
volved revisions of Arbitration, Embargo 
Acts, National Debt, Labor, etc. 


The machinery of war is covered in some 
twenty new or largely revised articles; 
among them—Army, Navy, Artillery, 
Submarine, Tanks, and As 
planes. The medical and surgical side of 
war affects such articles as Antiseptics, 
Anesthetics, and Nursing. 


Parachutes, 


Materials extensively used in war or as 
substitutes for war materials account for 
revision of Coal, Rubber, Plywood, Silver, 
Nickel, Guayule, Milkweed, etc. 


I have ten lines of space left with hun 
dreds of subjects unmentioned. Among 
these are Flags, Bicycles and Motorcycles, 
Automobiles, Postoffice, American Legion, 
and Red Cross. And on the brighter side 
there is Chewing Gum! For Yanks have 
introduced chewing gum all over the 
world. And who can estimate its present 
sociological influence or its export value 
come peacetimes ? LJ LL. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, 


ILLINOIS 
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Library Service for Veterans 
By Henry ]. Gartland * 


HE thousands of veterans already dis- 

charged from the armed forces represent 
but a small proportion of the millions of men 
and women who will come home after the 
war. Many of these Americans are going to 
look to the library for help in solving their 
manifold problems of adjustment, training, 
and education. The library is in an excellent 
position to extend effective aid to the veteran, 
provided that it is organized for the purpose. 
This article outlines information and mate- 
rials which may be helpful in library service 
for veterans. 

Each veteran has his or her own specific 
problems. The crux of the veteran service 
idea is in individualism and personalization. 
Too many organizations and units are going 
to try to help the veteran in a mechanical and 
indifferent manner. Most veterans will have 
had more than enough of impersonalization. 
An agency motivated by elements in distinc- 
tion to group treatment is going to win the 
veteran's confidence. Here is an advantage to 
the library for it is not concerned with “‘proc- 
essing,’ meeting “quotas,” or with automatic 
routine methods. The veteran and his prob- 
lems present a specific opportunity for the 
library to play its role of advisor, educator, 
and friend. 


Duties after Discharge 
Librarians will come in contact with vet- 
erans who may want advice on duties after 
discharge. Selective Service registrants are 





* Captain, Q.M.C., QM Technical Library, Camp Lee, 
Virginia. 
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required to report to their local board within 
five days after discharge. If the veteran is not 
able to do this then he should write to his 
local board giving the date and place of 
discharge, Army serial number, and address 
where he may be located. Veterans who did 
not register under the Selective Service and 
Training Act of 1940 should go to the local 
board of the area where they intend to reside. 
Members of the Enlisted Reserve Corps are 
required to inform the local board of their 
status. The essential difference between en- 
listed reserve personnel and others relieved 
from active duty is that reservists can be or- 
dered back to duty at any time. 


What about Finances? 


The bulk of the information needed to 
answer finance questions will be drawn from 
two recent laws, the Mustering-Out Payment 
Act of 1944 and the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, more commonly known as 
the “GI Bill of Rights.” Librarians should 
have copies of these laws readily available.for 
examination. 

The Mustering-Out Payment Act does not 
authorize payments for service prior to De- 
cember 7, 1941, in computing length of total 
service or in determining service outside con- 
tinental United States. This topic will be- 
come a matter of great interest. A bibliog- 
raphy of newspaper and magazine articles 
will supply a great deal of assistance. In the 
first twelve weeks of the operation of the law 
the Army paid $653,800 to 3,345 honorably 
discharged personnel or their qualified sur- 
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vivors. The library that makes all possible 
advance preparations to extend service in this 
connection will be able to give effective aid to 
the thousands of veterans yet to return home. 

The same holds true with regard to the 
loan provisions of the GI Bill of Rights. It is 
estimated that as many as 2,000,000 veterans 
returning from the wars are to be set up in 
business in the early years of peace with be- 
tween $3,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,000 
of government guaranteed capital. In addi- 
tion to reference questions directly related to 
the law's application, the library will be con- 
fronted with requests for guides to businesses. 
Veterans will be thinking in terms of man- 
agement and operation of grocery stores, 
radio shops, barber shops, filling stations, 
restaurants, and hardware stores, to mention 
a few possibilities. Book collections might 
well be strengthened to meet these interests. 
To secure additional information concerning 
loans under the GI Bill of Rights, librarians 
have facilities of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion as a source of reference. 


Government Insurance 


The best guide to information about gov- 
ernment insurance is a booklet issued by the 
Veterans’ Administration, Information and 
Premium Rates, National Service Life Insur- 
ance. Local offices of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration have this booklet available. As origi- 
nally issued, National Service Life Insurance 
was of the five-year-level premium type. The 
veteran will be concerned with converting to 
one of the three other types of government 
insurance which, unlike the five-year term, 
have cash value and which, after they have 
been in force for a year, may be borrowed on 
or surrendered entirely for cash value. These 
other types of insurance are the ordinary life, 
twenty-payment life, or thirty-payment life. 

A copy of the complete Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, as amended 
should be available for ready reference. Under 
Article tv of this Act, many veterans made 
arrangements whereby their private life insur- 
ance premiums were government-guaranteed. 
Veterans have within two years after dis- 
charge to pay their premiums with interest. 

In library service to veterans, the Selective 
Service and Training Act of 1940, as 
amended, is another basic reference. This 
law contains the re-employment rights of vet- 
erans. If the veteran is unable to complete his 
re-employment program, the re-employment 
committeeman attached to each local board is 
his chief representative. It might be helpful 
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if each library had on hand the office location 
of the local boards and the name of the re- 
employment committeeman for each board. 
The local office locations of the United States 
Employment Service and the name of the 
veterans’ supervisor attached to each office 
would also be valuable. The United States 
Employment Service is a source of informa- 
tion relating to unemployment compensation. 
The GI Bill of Rights authorizes unemploy- 
ment compensation for a maximum of fifty- 
two weeks at $20 a week during the first two 
years after discharge. William R. Kuhns has 
edited The Return of Opportunity (Harper, 
1944) wherein leaders in many fields discuss 
the outlook for work and careers. The book 
is recommended for use in veteran guidance 
questions as to where opportunities are to be 
found in the postwar period. 


Federal Civil Service 

Veterans’ interest in civil service is great 
and here again veterans will be turning to the 
library for information. The United States 
Civil Service Commission has issued a little 
booklet, From Military Service to Civil Serv- 
ice, which librarians will find helpful in an- 
swering the questions about federal employ- 
ment. Written in an easy to understand ques- 
tion-and-answer form, the booklet gives es- 
sential information on veteran preference, 
benefits in examinations, and benefits to vet- 
erans in reduction of force. 

Many states and cities have passed serv- 
ice men’s legislation. Frequently they have 
granted benefits which surpass those of the 
Federal Government. A request to the Civil 
Service Commission at the state capital should 
bring the library the needed materials to aid 
the veteran in this regard. 


Education 


At the end of the First World War, 
“blanket credit” was granted to men who had 
served in the armed forces. Almost without 
exception, credit was allowed on the basis of 
military time-serving alone, without relation 
to military competence. An alternative to 
this program has been advanced by the Amer 
ican Council on Education. Free copies of 
the pamphlet, Sound Educational Credit for 
Military Experience, are available upon re 
quest to the American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C. As far as veterans are 
concerned, education presents two problems. 
The first is how to translate military experi 
ence and education into credits acceptable to 
civilian institutions. The agency of the Army 
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established for the process of accrediting is 
the United States Armed Forces Institute. 
This agency provides records of courses taken 
while in service for submission to civilian 
educational institutions, employers, and other 
agencies. This same agency gives special ex- 
aminations which wil! serve as a basis for 
granting academic credit by civilian educa- 
tional institutions. The Commandant, United 
States Armed Forces Institute, Madison, Wis- 
consin, is the best source of information about 
accrediting. 

How to finance education is another ques- 
tion for the veteran. The exact details of the 
GI Bill of Rights have not yet been completed 
as far as participating colleges are concerned. 
The law authorizes education at government 
expense for a first year for those who qualify 
as follows: they must have had at least ninety 
days of active service on or after September 
16, 1940; must have been honorably dis- 
charged; must have had their education or 
training “impeded, delayed, interrupted, or 
interfered with by reason of entrance into 
the service” or “must desire a refresher or 
retrainer course.’” Veterans who were under 
twenty-five years of age at the time of en- 
trance into the service are credited with hav- 
ing had their education or training delayed, 
interrupted, or interfered with by reason of 
military service. Veterans who complete their 
first year of school satisfactorily will be 
granted additional training by maintaining 
scholastic training, up to the limit of the term 
of their service but not beyond a total of three 
more years. This opportunity is not extended 
to those taking a refresher or retrainer course. 

All expenses for tuition, fees, books, sup- 
plies, equipment, and other necessary ex- 
penses not to exceed $500 are government 
paid, plus a subsistence allowance of $50 a 
month if the veteran has no dependents and 
$25 a month more if he has dependents. 


Veterans’ Administration 


The chief agency for the administration of 
all laws relating to the relief of veterans is 
the Veterans’ Administration. The library 
functioning in conjunction with regional 
offices of the Veterans’ Administration could 
easily build an information file on the current 
status of pension rates, insurance waivers, 
hospitalization requirements, burial ailow- 
ances, and vocational rehabilitation. 

A survey of Veterans’ Administration func- 
tions may be found in Benefits for Veterans, 
Senate Document No. 141, 78th Congress, 
1st Session. This pamphlet is a tabulation 
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of benefits afforded members of the military 
forces of the United States under the laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Another source of information relating 
in considerable part to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is Handbook for Servicemen and 
Servicewomen of World War Il and Their 
Dependents, Including Rights and Benefits of 
Veterans of World War I and Their Depend- 
ents. Published as House Document No. 285, 
78th Congress, 1st Session, the booklet con- 
sists of 315 questions and answers. Both pub- 
lications may be procured from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

Recent State Action Providing Benefits for 
Returning Veterans; Summarization of Re- 
ports from 45 States is the title of pamphlet 
issued by The Council of State Governments, 
Chicago, Illinois. This pamphlet used in con- 
junction with the material of the Veterans’ 
Administration affords the library a view of 
the status of the veteran in relation to specific 
phases of legislation. 


s 6 
LIBRARY BOND CAMPAIGN 


The Book and Author War Bond Committee 
tested out a new plan in Connecticut during the 
Fifth War Loan Drive whereby the committee 
expects to enlist the active support of hundreds of 
librarians all over the country for a war bond sell- 
ing campaign with emphasis on the educational 
angle. 

Louis J. Bailey, head of Queens Borough Public 
Library, is the representative of the American Li- 
brary Association on the committee and has been 
appointed chairman of the Library War Bond Cam- 
paign, which “offers an opportunity for all librar- 
ians to do a constructive patriotic job in a way espe- 
cially well suited to their capabilities.” 

The plan is a war bond selling competition be- 
tween all libraries in any one state. According 
to prearranged classifications, winners in various 
groups are awarded valuable manuscripts, letters, 
and original book illustrations by well known art- 
ists. In addition to this the libraries will be asked 
to present a carefully pointed educational program 
on the economic and social aspects of war financing, 
emphasizing the necessity of holding as well as pur- 
chasing war bonds. This program will be planned 
to fit existing library facilities. 

In Connecticut, $207,041 in war bonds were sold 
by the libraries although the experiment got off to 
a late start and many librarians were away on vaca- 
tion. Eight libraries received unusually fine awards. 
Full details of the Connecticut experiment are given 
in an article in Publishers’ Weekly September 2, 
1944. 

During the last week in September, letters went 
out to all state libraries and library extension de- 
partments, explaining the project and soliciting 
their cooperation. Any librarian, wishing to con- 
tact the state library organization to express interest 
in this project, may encourage it to enlist the state 
in a Library War Bond Campaign during the next 
War Loan Drive. 
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What Young People Like in the 
Public Library 


By Marion H. Larbey * 


OUNG people like to feel at ease when 
they enter a library! If you wish to at- 
tract the high school age group to your li- 
brary, be friendly and spruce up the general 
appearance of your room and shelves. 

The Nathan Straus Branch of the New 
York Public Library was opened three years 
ago for the exclusive use of children and 
young people up to twenty-one years of age. 
In its operation, certain methods of appeal 
were to be tried, as well as a philosophy of 
work with young people. 

Staff members were chosen, among other 
reasons, for their keen interest and friendly 
attitude toward boys and girls. The young 
people were to be greeted at the desk with a 
friendly smile and were to feel free to chat 
with members of the staff about books or 
whatever was uppermost in their minds; the 
librarians were never to be too busy to listen 
to ‘teen-age wants and interests. High school 
students could expect individual attention, 
with patient help in using reference material, 
and in selecting books for study and recrea- 
tional needs. 

The interior of the library was painted in 
bright colors, unusual in most public build- 
ings. Exhibits and displays appealing to the 
eyes of youth were to be frequently arranged. 
Books stood straight and colorful on the 
shelves—jackets on almost every book gave a 
note of cheerfulness. 

The book collection was chosen with great 
care. All books were titles high school age 
readers want and /ike to read. A branch de- 
signed exclusively for young people was the 
place for youth to find recent war books, sev- 
eral copies of My Friend Flicka, Jane Eyre, 
and other popular ‘teen-age titles. 

Entertaining programs and club groups for 
recreational purposes were to be worked in as 
the library became established. Youth was to 
be made to feel the place was theirs—even to 
bringing their own records to play on the li- 
brary’s victrola once a week. In other words, 
they were to do pretty much as they pleased in 
the library, the branch aiming to be their 
study and, to some extent, recreational center. 


= ‘Nathan Straus Branch, New York Public Library. 
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Record Fans Play Their Favorites 


These thoughts were in the minds of the 
branch librarian and her staff three years ago. 
. . . When our third birthday week came re- 
cently, the present staff decided to find out to 
what extent the goals had been attained. 

A ballot box was constructed in the form 
of a cake, with three pink candles. Ballots 
were typed for readers to tell what they liked 
about the library, what they did not like, and 
what they could suggest for the future. 

From the moment the ballot box appeared 
our readers showed great enthusiasm and in- 
terest in making comments. The majority of 
the ballots were cast by young people from 
the immediate community—regular users of 
the branch. Ballots were filled out by twice 
as many girls as boys, aged fifteen, sixteen, 
and seventeen (our eighteen to twenty-one 
year-old group has been almost swept away by 
the armed services and war work). Everyone 
who came into the library during that week 
was invited to vote, so the ballots represent an 
average cross section of library users. 

Reading the ballots was an exciting and 
amusing experience for the staff. The young 
people took their voting seriously. Only two 
ballots contained silly or flip answers. 

In summarizing the results we have in- 
terpreted the young people’s comments under 
broad terms. Approval was frequently given 
for the helpful and friendly attitude of library 
staff members. 

“The librarians,” one ballot read, “like to help 
you with any problem you have and they are all very 
nice.” One girl wrote, “The librarians are very 
helpful in getting books that we like to read. They 
are always willing to help and never fail to get 
books that we enjoy.” 
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Next in popularity was what librarians refer to 
as the collection or book stock. One young person 
said that the library ‘has every book I ever wanted 
to read."’ “They seem to have every book that I’ve 
needed and for this reason I come from rather a far 
distance to get books here,’’ commented one of the 
older girls. 

Comments on the appearance and general atmos- 
phere of the library were a close third. “One reason 
I like this branch,”’ wrote a constant reader, ‘is be- 
cause it has a bright and cheerful atmosphere. It 
isn't like other libraries which seem to me dull.” 
Another said, “What I like about Nathan Straus 
Branch is that it is modern and beautiful, and it 
makes you feel at home.” 

The fourth point in order of popularity -was the 
mention of library displays and exhibits. One reader 
observed, ‘Books in connection with the displays 
are always out in full view.’ Because the exhibits 
were mentioned, we know they are appreciated and 
we have an answer for the adult who once asked 
why do “all this’ for young people! 


Only one of these ballots mentioned our 
evening programs and meetings for high 
school students, but this may be the result of 
our failure to publicize them among our own 
community group. The special meetings were 
attended by representatives from city high 
schools throughout the boroughs of Manhat- 
tan, Bronx, and Brooklyn. 

The unfavorable criticisms of the library 
were of matters we know all too well. The 
library is not centrally located and is hard to 
reach from other parts of the city. We are not 
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open late enough in the evenings to suit some 
of our readers (our hours are the regular li- 
brary hours of 9 A.M. to9 P.M.). We haven't 
enough titles in special subjects for our more 
avid readers—not enough baseball stories, 
girls’ stories, or war stories. But in the last 
analysis the criticisms are of matters which 
can be changed someday. 

Again and again we were requested to 
“stay just as you are—don’t change!”’ and so 
we shall try to continue our present policies 
and methods in our work. 

Suggestions for the coming year brought 
some interesting ideas to work on. The young 
people want more jazz programs and parties. 
They also want clubs in the library— a music 
club, discussion club, stamp and art clubs. 
This indicates that we have definite interests 
to develop in so far as we are able. 

These responses from the young people in- 
dicate that success has been attained in some 
measure in filling their library needs. Their 
comments show simple, routine matters are 
noticed and appreciated. Any library new or 
old can provide these services. A friendly 
staff, bright colors, a book collection chosen 
from the patrons’ point of view, and a will- 
ingness to relate clubs and exhibits to their 
own interests, encourage young people to fre- 
quent use of the public library. 











On Ducks, Puddles, Chimneys, 


or—Posters™ 
By Eva J]. Anttonent 


6 Rare is only for those who still understand 

the bright meaning of Tir-nan-Og—of 
standing on your head (an excellent new per- 
spective) on New Dollar Street—of Cherry 
Tree Lane and of the Rootabaga Country with 
its “high majestic fooling.” 

This is about the spirit behind the mere 
mechanical business of making a poster, or 
making a collage, which happens to be a bet- 
ter name. After all, you will be making your 
own discoveries. Your scissors will cut with 
joy and with courage. Sometimes, you will 
think your scissors must be bewitched. They 
will insist on quite an everyday chimney be- 
coming hel and whimsical. The scissors 
will insist on a skirt being a little too short 
for convention’s sake—and then, of course, 
what can you do but make a petticoat? That 
is how it is. It is completely natural. The con- 
text or reality of your poster will come into 
its own being, if you give it freedom. 


Approach with Wonder 


I feel about an empty piece of paper as 
Kandinsky does about an empty canvas. An 
empty canvas, he says, “in reality is crammed 
with 1000’s of undertone tensions and full 
of expectancy. It is slightly apprehensive lest 
it should be outraged. An empty canvas is a 
living wonder... ." Your approach must 
also be with wonder. 


Freedom is another clue. According to Mr. 
Lemos, whose book, Planning and Producing 
Posters, is dull as dishwater, you should plan 
and produce according to rigid rules. You 
must have a color chart, or color wheel which 
you will carefully consult. You will have to 
think of horizon levels, of inherent values, 
of whether you will have light on dark or its 
opposite dark on light, the problem of bal- 
ance, of unity, and all the other desirable qual- 
ities of an effective poster. 

I do not think I want or shall ever want to 
make an effective poster. I should much rath- 
er make a fat and happy duck. He is a happy 
duck because he has new red-checked pockets 





* Based on a paper read before the Round Table of 
Children’s Librarians, March 16, 1944. 


+ Assistant, Children’s Room, East Boston Branch Li- 
brary, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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on his coat. I am quite sure that the duck does 
not care whether he is walking in the middle 
of the street for the sake of artistic balance, 
or whether his clothes are complementary. He 
is too busy being fat and being happy. He is 
too busy being a duck. And what could be 
more proper to a duck than to be a duck and 
to be busy being it? Duckness in a duck. 
Chimneyness in a chimney. Puddleness in a 
puddle. This is probably the same thing as 
essence or ontology. It also has to do with the 
act of creating itself. 


Japanese painters tell us that when we want 
to paint the gleam of light in a tiger’s eye, we 
should feel for the moment just as fierce as 
the tiger. It is significant that I have no tigers 
at all in my collection of posters. The simple 
reason is that I have not felt fierce enough. 
But I am hoping that, at least before I retire, 
I shall be able to manage one tiger fierce as 
everything. 


Color 


As to the color, I do not think the color 
wheel really helps. What difference does it 
really make whether your color scheme is go- 
ing to be analogous or monochromatic? Col- 
or, at least, as far as a poster for children is 
concerned, is, I believe, either ‘‘sad color’ or 
“gay color.” Vernon Blake in his book, Draw- 
ing for Children and Others, says, “If you 
happen to be sad—well, you'll invent sad 


color and sad placing of it. . . . Sad color is 
quite nice too . . . because sad color need not 
be ‘bored’ color.” I believe that is another 


clue. Do not use “bored” color. ‘Bored”’ 
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color is easy to spot. It is the color that has 
nothing to say. Incidentally, do not be afraid 
of color combinations that seem a little wild 
or a little saucy. In the market district down 
off Haymarket Street or Dock Square you will 
see what happens to color when it is let alone. 
Red apples are right next to orange oranges. 


Letterin g 


As to the subject of lettering, you will no- 
tice that I have avoided it. I do not know how 
to letter—and I am not worrying about it. I 
use instead the round lollypop handwriting 
of a child. What could be more suitable for a 
poster intended for children? What could be 
better than this script of innocence, of sun- 
light, of grace, of flowers, of jack-in-the- 
boxes, of teddy beats, of perpermint sticks, 
of taffy apples? Study the magnificent geom- 
etry of the hopscotch pattern on the spring 
pavements. Notice the drawings in brilliant 
chalk. Read the propaganda as to who loves 
whom. This is all very important. On the 
dark pigeon-colored streets, on the rich tones 
of dull red brick, on the tired ambiguous 
wooden houses, here is a transient as well as 
transcendental art to match Chagall or Klee. 
This is not museum art. This is street art 
banging you in the face. 


All for Love 


If I could make one poster that would sat- 
isfy Mary Poppins that would be enough. 
For then I should be really doing it, as Mr. 
Twigley said, “All for Love.” Of course, that 


doilies, backs of book jackets, Christmas cards and 
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is our last clue and the only thing I need to 
say. 


Posters (below) THAT ARE SIMPLE, COLORFUL, EASY TO MAKE, AND ATTRACTIVE 
For Basic IDEAS: be conscious of picture-book and greeting-card illustrations, Peter B. Hunt designs, 
peasant costumes and motifs, children’s drawings and general advertising for children in stores as well 
as in magazines and newspapers. 
For Basic MATERIALS: construction paper, wallpaper, gift wrapping paper, shelf paper, paper lace 
envelopes, gummed stars, dots, string, yarn, etc. 











































Bert, the Matchman, crouched on the pave- 
ment, right at their own front gate. He was 
drawing a large bouquet of flowers in coloured 
chalks on the asphalt. Ellen and the Policeman 
were watching him. And Miss Lark and her 
dogs were listening to the music as they stood 
outside Next Door. 

“Wait a minute,” she cried to Mr. Twigley, 
“while I run in and get you a shilling!” 

Mr. Twigley smiled his twinkly smile and 

shook his head gently. 
“Don’t bother, ma’am,” he advised Miss Lark. 
“A shilling would be no use to me. I’m doing 
it All for Love.” And the children saw him lift 
his eyes and exchange a look with Mary Poppins 
as she strode out of the Park. He wound the 
handle with all his might and the tune grew 
louder and quicker. 

“One Forget-me-not—and then it’s finished,” 
the Matchman murmured to himself as he added 
a flower to the bunch. 

“That's dainty, Bert!” said Mary Poppins ad- 
miringly. She had pushed the perambulator up 
behind him and was gazing at the picture. He 
sprang to his feet with a little cry and, plucking 
the bouquet from the pavement, he pressed it 
into her hand. 

“They're yours, Mary,” he told her shyly. “I 
drew them all for you!” 
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Books Every High School Student 
Should Know 


By Jane Colsher * 


SEVERAL years ago at Broad Ripple High 

School we decided that something should 
be done to stimulate the reading of our best 
students. They read a great deal, but their 
reading was unguided and consequently not 
too well selected. On English placement tests 
they showed shocking ignorance of standard 
authors and titles. 

A reading program was planned which we 
hoped would remedy the situation. Of neces- 
sity, it had to be entirely voluntary and it had 
to take into account the limited amount of 
time the average high school pupil has for 
free reading. 

Our first step was to build a list—that was 
not too long—of books every high school 
student should know. We were guided by 
college entrance and English placement tests 
and by the fact that Indiana has a little body 
of literature by Indiana authors which is 
worth considering. We divided the list by 
grade levels, so there is a list every freshman 
should know, every sophomore should know, 
and so on. 

There is nothing hard and fast about our 
list. From time to time we change the titles 
on it, and we urge the students to use it only 
as a suggestive list. For instance it is not im- 
portant that every freshman read Kim, but 
it is important that he read something by Kip- 
ling and that he know who Kipling is. Nor 
is the particular book, Florence Nightingale 
by Laura Richards, essential reading, but some 
good, standard biography is essential. 

We introduced the list with considerable 
publicity. Posters and exhibits decorated the 
library and the classrooms; smaller posters in 
the halls asked questions about the books on 
the list and advised that the answers could be 
found in the library. The school paper car- 
ried editorials and feature articles, and home- 
room groups and English classes discussed it. 
Since then, from time to time, we have re- 
publicized it. 

At the end of the spring semester each year 
we distribute bookmarks on which we mimeo- 
graph the reading list. To the freshmen we 
give the freshman list ; to the sophomores, the 
sophomore list; and so on, with the sugges- 





* Librarian, Broad Ripple High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
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tion that summer vacation is the time to catch 
up on one’s reading. 


We have used this list for three years and 
we have had gratifying results. We haven't 
had great crowds besieging us for the books 
on the list, but our cial: students at whom we 
aimed the campaign frequently come to get 
another of the books on the reading list or to 
report on their reading. Pat, an outstanding 
sophomore, recently announced that she had 
read all of the freshman and sophomore books 
and expected to finish the junior list by the 
end of the summer. However, there has not 
been a problem with regard to the students 
limiting their reading to the books on the 
list. They frequently ask, “What else did 
Masefield write?” or ‘This is a good book. 
Do you have more like it?” 


Teachers report an appreciable difference 
in the reading of our good students, and cer- 
tainly, they place much higher in the various 
testing programs. While our reading list can- 
not be considered entirely responsible, it has 
been a contributing factor to the improve- 
ment. 


A.L.A. PLEADS FOR SALVAGE 
OF SALVAGE 


The paper salvage drive now at the height of the 
campaign planned for it by the Salvage Committee 
of the Book Publishers Bureau, has been so effective 
that the American Library Association Board on 
Resources has asked it to explain and emphasize 
that there are two kinds of salvage: (1) paper sal- 
vaged for pulping; and (2) documents, correspond- 
ence, manuscripts with historical significance or 
association value that can be salvaged from the first 
kind of salvage for deposit in libraries and ar- 
chives. Publishers especially are cautioned against 
dumping out galleys or page proof containing holo- 
graphic corrections that libraries would cherish and 
scholars of the future can use. 

The Salvage Committee reports that it is having 
electros made, which publishers may have “for 
free’’ for use on jacket flaps, jacket backs, and blank 
pages in books. These electros, which will also be 
available to booksellers for use in advertisements, 
catalogs, and special mailing pieces, will contain 
copy urging readers to even greater participation in 
the saving of paper. There will be three different 
types of copy and each type will be available in 
three sizes. Prints of these electros will be sent to 
librarians for bulletin board posting. 
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Learning to Read 
By Paul Paine * 


‘ 6 PLEASE print,” asked a steadfast patron 
of the Syracuse Public Library not long 
ago, ‘some words of guidance for a person 
who doesn’t know how to read.” He was not 
appealing on behalf of his children. It was 
himself he meant. When he sits down with 
a book, unless it be such a book as Freeman's 
life of Robert E. Lee, a book to be left around 
and read at leisure, he would like to finish it 
without too much delay, and he would like to 
feel that the best there is in it has become his. 
So I consulted an expert. She works for 
the library and earns university degrees in her 
spare moments. She complains that her read- 
ing habits have been ruined, which isn’t true. 
“When you are a student,” she says, ‘you 
either study or skim. If you study you lose 
the taste for what you study. If you skim you 
lose the flavor. I love beautiful words fitly 
framed together. If you are in a hurry to 
finish the book you lose all this.”’ 

I think Hervey Allen was right in begin- 
ning his story Bedford Village with words 
that fascinate the reader: 

Always, somewhere, it is morning. The bright 
streak of dawn extending from the Arctic to the 
Antarctic, the glittering boundary between day and 


night on this whirling sphere of ours is always 
there. 


You will remember these words, perhaps, 
when you have forgotten the story, although 
to forget the story of Bedford Village is not 
easy. 

There are two extremes. I had a friend 
who, no matter what the book was he had in 
his hand, went through it page by page, line 
by line, word for word. He never skipped. 
When he had finished there wasn’t a punctu- 
ation mark he hadn't looked at. Reading for 
him was not a diversion nor an inspiration. 
It was just plain hard work. I don’t think he 
profited much by what he read. At any rate, 
he never talked about it. Reading, he thought, 
was a proper exercise for a man of intelli- 
gence and this was the only method of read- 
ing he knew. 

I know about another man who reads by 
the page, as the late Theodore Roosevelt is 
said to have done. A glance at a page is 
enough for him. When he has finished he 


* Consulting Librarian, Syracuse, New York, Public Li- 
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knows what the book is about and he can tell 
you. Well, he is a learned man. He has been 
a judge. But he loses something in his read- 
ing. He skims, as my young friend puts it, 
and loses the flavor. How can he read Charles 
Lamb’s essay on New Year's Eve: 

I am in love with this green earth, the unspeak- 
able rural solitudes, and the sweet security of 
streets. . . Sun and sky and solitary walks, and 
summer holidays and the greenness of fields and the 
delicious juices of meats and fishes, and society and 
the cheerful glass and candlelight and fireside con- 
versations and innocent vanities and jests, and irony 
itself—do these things go out with life? 


All the judge could say after reading 
Lamb’s essay would be that the author prefers 
life here to life hereafter—but it is the way 
Lamb says it that makes it precious and 
delightful. 

“Light reading” is what most of us depend 
on. And we are quite right in saying that we 
shouldn’t spend too much time on one book. 
Take, for instance, H. C. Bailey's crime story, 
Orphan Ann. A very good crime story it is, 
and I know, for I read a great number of 
them. Mr. Bailey begins: ‘“They have always 
been exclusive in Penley. It was once an ele- 
gant little town,” and so on until you get half 
way down on page two where you find men- 
tion of Sister Martha’s Home for Girls. You 
can glance with half an eye at the first page 
and a half but when Sister Martha's Home for 
Girls is mentioned you know, if you are ex- 
perienced in crime, that you must pay atten- 
tion. In the fourth chapter you find yourself 
in the offices of Clunk and Clunk and again 
you must be attentive because Mr. Clunk is 
always an interesting bundle of piety and he 
never fails to find the criminal. But good as 
the book is there are plenty of passages you 
can skip and arrive safely at the finish. 

No doubt the best thing to do is to turn to 
an authority, Mortimer J. Adler, for instance, 
author of How to Read a Book. Mtr. Adler 
was called upon by a young man who asked 
how he could improve his reading. He 
thought the answer could be put in a few 
words. It happened that the young man was 
an accomplished musician. Mr. Adler asked 
him if he could say in fifty words how to 
listen to a symphony as the composer would 
like to have him listen to it. Of course not. 

(Continued on page 107) 
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A Music Listening Room 
By Violet Myer * 


T= Music Listening Room at the Far 
Rockaway Branch of the Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library is the outgrowth of a 
community project started by six college stu- 
dents. Four boys, all of whom are now in the 
Army, and two girls organized themselves 
into the Rockaway Music Library Society in 
February 1943, for the express purpose of 
raising money to present the library with a 
radio-phonograph and a collection of records. 
Armed with a letter of endorsement from 
the library, they systematically canvassed the 
Chamber of Commerce, Merchant's Associa- 
tion, Exchange Club, churches, schools, 
parent-teacher organizations, civic groups, 
and private individuals. Several of the young 
peoples’ clubs sponsored dances, the proceeds 
going to this fund. The committee was told 
in some instances that money should be put 
into war activities at this time, but they coun- 
tered that music was a great morale builder, 
important in war as well as in peace. They 
emphasized the library as being the cultural 
center of the community, and that such a 
project would fill a real need. In this way 
they spread library publicity as well as raised 
money. 


In less than two months a concert was held 
in the library to inaugurate the Music Listen- 
ing Room. The library painted a large closet, 
off the main reading room, furnished it with 
a table, four chairs, a record cabinet, and pic- 
tures; the community supplied a radio-phono- 
graph and seventeen albums of classical rec- 
ords. The collection has since grown to 
thirty albums which are used over one hun- 
dred times a month. They are used mainly by 
students although business people come in on 
their lunch hour for a few minutes of music. 
One man who usually takes the 9:13 train to 
his office in New York frequently waits for 
the 9:56 so that he can hear a symphony in 
the library before going to work. In addition, 
an increasing number of people, with no ma- 
chines at home, are using the library facilities 
to play records from members of their families 
in the armed forces. 


The committee also arranged and conducted 
weekly concerts in the lecture room of the 
library for children and for adults. They 
were assisted in this work by a group of high 
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school students who made a list of records 
which people in the community were willing 
to loan. Most of the records needed, how- 
ever, are borrowed from the art and music 
division at the central library. 

The children’s concerts have been given 
continuously, except during the summer 
months, under the direction of one of the 
committee members in close cooperation with 
the children’s librarian. She usually tells them 
the story of the selection, points out various 
themes and tries to answer the children’s ques- 
tions. There are about twenty steady listeners, 
although when Peter and the Wolf, Tyll 
Eulenspeigel, or some other favorite is played 
the attendance reaches from sixty to one hun- 
dred. 

In addition to the children’s concerts a 
series of fourteen programs of recorded music 
of the United Nations were given during the 
winter season. Folk songs sung in times of 
peace and the newer, more spirited war songs 
were selected. This series was conducted by 
a young volunteer who knew music and who 
had the enthusiasm and dramatic ability to 
project the spirit of each country into the 
programs. Recordings were obtained from 
the various war information centers in New 
York City. Pamphlet material was obtained 
at the same time to be added to the library’s 
book display on each country represented in 
the series. The attitude of the agencies was 
well expressed by Greek War Relief. They 
had no collection of records and no money 
allotted for that purpose, but felt that “they 
could not afford to be left out of so compre- 
hensive a program.” They made arrange- 
ments, theretore, for the library to borrow 
records from a Greek music shop. 
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Other countries represented were Russia, 
China, Palestine, Poland, Norway, The Neth- 
erlands, Great Britain, Pacific Islands, West 
Indies, South America, the Fighting French, 
and the Partisans of Occupied Europe. Al- 
bums, such as the Red Army Songs, Chee Lai, 
Chinese classical music, Fighting men of 
Norway, and Guerilla songs of Yugoslavia 
were used, but the unique feature of these 
concerts was that much of the music was not 
generally available. Many of the recordings 
were made overseas and could only be ob- 
tained through representatives of the country. 
The war agencies translated the words of the 
songs whenever necessary. They were all 
more than helpful in seeing that the library 
obtained authentic material. 

The audience was composed of about thirty 
to forty adults, with different racial back- 
grounds and divergent interests. The concerts 
were always informal and almost everyone 
participated in discussions about the music 
and the contributions of each country to the 
war. Excerpts from pamphlets and from 
books were sometimes read, and the attention 
of the group was called to information and 
displays in the war alcove. At the end of each 
program the audience joined in singing the 
“Hymn of the United Nations” by the Soviet 
composer, Dimitri Shostakovitch. 

A program of American folk songs was 
held in connection with Negro History Week. 
Instead of using recorded music the library 
was fortunate in having Tony Kraber from 
the Columbia Broadcasting System sing early 
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American ballads with his own guitar accom- 
paniment. The president of the local branch 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People led the audience of 
over two hundred people in singing the Negro 
anthem. Langston Hughes’ poem, “Freedom's 
Plow,” ended a very significant evening. It 
was the first time that the Negroes in the com- 
munity had been asked to participate in this 
kind of community program and the response 
from both the white and Negro members of 
the audience was a fine example of unity. As 
a result, the librarian was asked to take an 
active part in planning a local interracial con- 
ference. 

The Far Rockaway music project has at- 
tracted widespread community interest and 
has brought the library to the attention of 
new groups of people. Its success is a real 
tribute to the enterprise of the young people 
sponsoring it. 


s 6 
LEARNING TO READ 


(Continued from page 105) 

It is a difficult and complicated business. One 
would have to spend a lot of time hearing 
good music before he would become an intel- 
ligent and appreciative listener. Well, Mr. 
Adler told the young man, the case of reading 
is similar. Knowing how to read well is like 
any other art or skill. There are rules to learn 
and follow. It requires patience. 

I have not read Mr. Adler's book. I think 
the reading of it would be profitable. Very 
likely I shall try it. But like listening to the 
symphony, it will not be easy. He calls it, in 
a subtitle, ‘The Art of Getting a Liberal Edu- 
cation,” and what he means by that, of course, 
is that good reading is the key to the best that 
has been thought and written in the world. 
The great books, he tells us, are the most 
readable for anyone who knows how to read, 
and his book is for the purpose of telling us 
how to read. As an appendix there is a list of 
books which begins with Homer and includes 
Dante and Chaucer, Balzac, Thackeray, Tol- 
stoi, Henry Adams, Santayana, and Einstein. 
The library copy of this book, which my 
young friend hands me, has not been gather- 
ing dust on the shelves. It has been “‘out”’ 
forty times in the past four years. Others, it 
seems, like the steadfast patron I spoke of, 
seem to have been interested in improving 
their reading habits. One difficulty, for me, 
is expressed in the title of Mr. Marquand’s 
book, So Little Time. It may be that I shall 
not get around to Einstein. 
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Individualizing Library Instruction 
By Charlotte Newton * 


S le the average freshman entering college, 
the library, apparently, is an amazingly 
large collection of books with which he has 
as little personal concern as possible, and the 
librarian a routine sort of person who dam- 
pens his spirit by her constant insistence that 
he be quiet and further invites his ill will by 
sending him notices about books overdue and 
depriving him of a good part of his spending 
money as library fines. This attitude varies 
to a greater or less degree depending on his 
experience in a high school or public library 
before entering college, and on the atmos- 
phere of the college library at the time of 
his first visit. As he continues in college, he 
gradually learns to avail himself of library 
resources, but the very low per capita circu- 
lation figures published for most colleges are 
evidence (so far as circulation figures may be 
accepted as a gauge of use) of the fact that 
comparatively few college students take ad- 
vantage of their library opportunities. 


Instruction for Freshmen 


Colleges have tried to meet this situation 
by giving some form of library instruction to 
freshmen students. Sometimes this is given 
in an elective course spread out over the whole 
first semester. In some cases a series of les- 
sons is given as a part of the freshman Eng- 
lish course, or a single hour is devoted to 
such instruction, sometimes because of the 
personal enthusiasm of the teacher, in another 
department. In some colleges there is no 
specific instruction other than that given by 
brief talks in the college orientation week. 

At Southwestern in Memphis, after a short 
visit to the library as part of the campus 
Orientation tour, such instruction has been 
given in one class hour for each section of 
freshman English, followed by a mimeo- 
graphed problem, and that followed by a 
theme assignment from the instructor. Me- 
chanical difficulties involved in giving the 
same problem to so many students and the 
fact that such problems seem an invitation to 
immature students to take advantage of each 
other's work, led us this year to try another 
plan which had the additional advantages of 
giving consideration to the individual's need 
of instruction and of furnishing personal con- 
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tact with some one of the three librarians on 
the staff. 


Variation in Ability 


It is well recognized that there is wide 
variation in college students’ ability to use a 
library. A few years ago, Lulu Ruth Reed 
prepared standardized tests to measure this 
ability. During orientation week, Miss Reed's 
Test on the Use of the Library for Colleges, 
Form B, was given to 156 freshmen and trans- 
fer students. Grades varied from 11 to 109. 
The standard norm for freshmen is 64.06. 
While the grade for Southwestern freshmen 
and transfers was somewhat higher, i.e., 
65.79, there were 72 students, or 46.15 per- 
cent who scored below the standard norm. On 
the basis of these scores, individual library 
problems were prepared. 


The regular class hour for each section of 
freshman English was used for a talk by the 
librarian in the reading room, and students 
were told that library manuals were on re- 
serve for their use, and that they might call 
for their problems at any time during the 
week. 

All freshman students who had scored 
above the standard norm were given simple 
bibliographies to prepare. Subjects selected 
were broad, such as jewelry, football, Mem- 
phis, and the names of famous persons. Each 
was typed on a paper slip of standard card 
size, with space below for three references, 
indicated by the words “Book,” ‘Encyclo- 
pedia,” and ‘‘Periodical” typed on the left- 
hand side. The student was expected to locate 
material on his subject in the card catalog, one 
of the encyclopedias, and in the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, and give his 
references in correct bibliographical form, for 
which he was referred to Bibliography, by 
Higgins, which had been placed on reserve 
for his use. Sample references from this pam- 
phlet had been copied and posted for his con- 
venience. Stacks are open in the Southwestern 
library, and the student was expected to go 
from the catalog to the book on the shelves 
and from the Readers’ Guide to the article in 
the periodical. Then he brought his slip to 
one of the librarians to be checked. This gave 
the opportunity to correct any carelessness in 
giving the reference and to aid in any dif- 
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ficulty the student had had in locating ma- 
terial. This problem, which could ordinarily 
be odanlenak in less than an hour, made it 
necessary for the student to locate material for 
himself and called his attention to the im- 
portance of bibliographical form. 

More time was devoted to students who 
had scored below the standard norm. Each 
of these 72 boys and girls was given six ques- 
tions, one at a time, typed on paper slips with 
room for the answers below. These questions 
were designed to take the students to (1) the 
encyclopedias, (2) the card catalog-author 
entry, (3) the card catalog-title entry, (4) the 
card catalog-subject entry, (5) The Readers’ 
Guide, (6) the World Almanac, or a bio- 
graphical dictionary of contemporaries, or one 
of the handbooks of literature. The student 
was expected to go from the Readers’ Guide 
to the article in the periodical, and to go from 
the card catalog (for one book) to the shelves. 
Each question was checked by one of the li- 
brarians before the student was given the next. 
With few exceptions, the student went about 
the problem with good spirit, had a pleasant 
sense of accomplishment when it was com- 
pleted, and expressed appreciation for the 
personal aid given him by the librarian. One 
student said “I’ve surely learned a lot these 
last two hours, more than I’ve learned in col- 
lege at all!’ However that might be, he had 
gained a sense of independence in the use of 
the library, a realization that library books 
were there for his personal use, and a feeling 
that the librarians were there to help him 
rather than to put barriers in his way. There 
had been the opportunity to make informal 
suggestions about reading and there was the 
vista of the whole world of print open to him 
when he had need. 


Cooperation of Instructors 


Some students had to be prodded, and with- 
out the cooperation of instructors in fresh- 
man English, the problem could not have been 
given successfully. It was hoped that fresh- 
man instruction could be given in a week, but 
actually it stretched into three, for it was only 
when the librarians’ ‘incomplete’ report was 
taken into consideration by the instructor in 
grading the student that some students were 
willing to get to work on the problem. 

Instructors in English, history, and sociol- 
ogy classes followed up this library instruc- 
tion by the assignment of papers and bib- 
liographies, so that students had an oppor- 
tunity to use directly what they had learned. 

This instruction cost the library staff a great 
deal of time in the preparation of problems. 
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Some questions were duplicated, but no two 
students had duplicate sets. Many of the same 
questions could be given another year, be- 
cause all of them were returned and filed in 
the librarian’s office. No attempt was made 
on their return to check by a key; the librarian 
simply saw to it that the student had given a 
complete reference in acceptable form to a 
reasonable source, and in doubtful cases 
checked with the student directly, sometimes 
requiring that he read one of the manuals 
before attempting to proceed with the prob- 
lem, or that he rewrite the reference. Check- 
ing students’ work was also costly in time for 
the library staff. 


As far as the student was concerned, this 
instruction was the most economical and ef- 
fective in our experience. Interesting evi- 
dence of its effectiveness could be seen in the 
preparation of bibliographies as a history as- 
signment when the professor brought these to 
the library for help in grading. Students who 
had had this individual instruction had pre- 
pared more complete and accurate bibliog- 
raphies than others. 


Southwestern emphasizes work with the in- 
dividual student throughout its entire pro- 
gram. The tutorial courses offered by the col- 
lege are one of its most attractive features. 
Sound library instruction provides basic prep- 
aration for these and for any considerable use 
of a collection numbering over 50,000 vol- 
umes by students reading for honors. Al- 
though in two hours a student can not learn 
all he needs to know about using a library, in 
little more time than that, with individual aid, 
he can become acquainted with basic library 
tools and acquire an attitude toward their use 
upon which he can build for himself with the 
guidance of his professors, a knowledge of 
library resources that will help him to make 
the most of his college years. 
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Bookmobile Bookmark Contest 


By Helen M. Hart * 


AS in the galley of a ship, space is usually 

at a premium on the bookmobile. Time, 
too, is very fully taken up in the ordinary 
processes of charging, discharging, and as- 
sisting borrowers in their selections. There- 
fore any active observance of Book Week on 
the bookmobile is impractical, if not impos- 
sible. Finally we hit on a plan as an effective 
means combining both time and space econ- 
omy: as our contribution to Book Week ob- 
servance in the bookmobile of the New Or- 
leans Public Library, we would try to teach 
children how to take better care of books, 
both their own and borrowed ones. 


Horrible Examples 


For some time past we had been collecting 
peculiar objects used for bookmarks—"‘hor- 
rible examples” of how not to mark a book. 
We made a poster, 11” x 28”, which just 
fitted between the top of the windshield and 
the roof of the bookmobile and faced the 
borrowers as they came to the desk. On this 
poster we fastened a representative lot of the 
“wrong” markers we had found in books re- 
turned to us—including such rare and valu- 
able articles as prewar clothespins, safety pins, 
hairpins, children’s scissors, a needlebook, a 
copper penny. We also displayed a number 
of ‘“‘right’’ bookmarks—paper, including the 
official Book Week marker, ribbon with 
wooden bead ends, a strip cut from an old 
kid glove and fringed at the ends, etc. 


* Supervisor, Branch and Extension Services, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, Public Library. 





BOOKMARK SAMPLES 
Cut from magazines and from birthday 
and Christmas cards 
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CONTEST POSTER 


Right and wrong samples of bookmarks, 
with rules of the bookmark contest 


A poster, attached to the rear door where it 
was easily read by the children as they waited 
to get on the bookmobile, listed some sug- 
gestions on the physical care of the book, as 
given on the Book Week bookmark. 

Since we did not have enough of the 
printed bookmarks for general distribution, 
we had some ordinary colored paper cut in 
strips 1”x 6” and stamped with a rubber 
stamp at the top with the word Bookmobile. 
One thousand of these were given out during 
Book Week and for as long after as they 
lasted. 


Contest Planned 


Later in the year the children kept asking 
us for bookmarks and we tried to get them 
to make their own, but few seemed to know 
how to do so. After several books on handi- 
craft had been circulated as a result of this 
interest, we planned a bookmark contest. 

Posters, displaying sample bookmarks 
made by the staff, were carried on the book- 
mobile in the space usually devoted to book 
jackets, i.e., over the small storage compart- 
ments above the bookshelves. Since the in- 
side is all metal some ingenuity in fastening 
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signs in place is required for, of course, 
thumb tacks are “‘out.”” We found we could 
wire our posters in place, using the knobs of 
the compartments to fasten the wiring. An 
ordinary shoe box with a slit in the top served 
as a receptacle for submitted bookmarks. 


Most of our young readers were very much 
interested in the contest and the immediate 
question was ‘“What will we win?” We an- 
nounced that there would be no special prizes, 
but that the winners would have a surprise, 
which answer seemed, if anything, to whet 
their enthusiasm. 


When the contest closed we had a box full 
of bookmarks. A committee composed of the 
children’s page editor of a local newspaper, 
the cartoonist of another newspaper, and a 
director of the city public schools, served as 
judges. In the twelve bookmarks chosen by 
them all eight of our regular bookmobile 
stops were represented. 

The winning children were notified 
through their schools and arrangements made 
to have them meet on a Friday morning at 
the children’s room of the main library, and 


the Mothers’ Clubs of most of the schools 
cooperated in bringing the children. 

All twelve assembled at the given hour 
and were delighted to learn that the “‘sur- 
prise’ was to include a ride on the bookmo- 
bile. Small benches had been provided for 
the children to sit on and they were driven, 
through busy city streets, down to the news- 
paper office where they had their picture 
taken. Here they were interviewed by “Aunt 
Jane,” editor of the children’s page. 

All of the youngsters were thrilled by their 
ride on the bookmobile, to which having their 
picture taken was a happy climax. Many of 
them remarked that the surprise was better 
than they had expected, or than another kind 
of award might have been. 

The neighborhood interest and the pub- 
licity given to the bookmobile services 
through this simple project amply repaid the 
time and attention given to it. It also proved 
to us that such activities are possible and 
worth while, even though the allowance of 
time and space is so limited on a bookmobile. 

P.S.—The physical condition of our books 
has improved, and we have had no more 
“wrong” markers to add to our collection. 





CONTEST WINNERS 


A dozen youngsters enjoyed their “surprise” prize—a ride on the 
bookmobile and a trip to the newspaper office. 
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Book Week Suggestions 
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N November 11th, at a luncheon in the Grand 
Ball Room of the Hotel Astor in New York 
City, Book Week will officially begin. Upwards of 
a thousand people will be on hand and the program 
will include the presentation of the Annual Child 
Study Award, a symbolic ceremony in which a 
treasure chest of books will be given to the children 
in occupied countries in Europe, through the 
Women’s Council of Post War Europe. A formal 
presentation will be made of an exhibit of books to 
the U.S.S.R. by the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, and there will be one or two 
speeches by outstanding national figures. 

And at the same time celebrations of Children’s 
Book Week will start not only in every part of this 
country but in many parts of the world. For in 
England, Brazil, Russia, Bombay, India, and a num- 
ber of other places around the globe, the ‘United 
Through Books’ poster together with exhibits of 
books will give dynamic reality to this year’s theme. 

Here at home, 22,000 women’s clubs, through 
the Good Housekeeping Club Service, will be giving 
a “United Through Books” club program, planned 
in cooperation with Book Week headquarters. 

In thirty-six cities local Book Week committees 
are being formed with a librarian as chairman and 
committee members drawn from community organi- 
zations—P.T.A., Junior League, Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
4-H Clubs, county school superintendent, book- 
stores, the press, and radio. In these cities names 
and addresses of key people were supplied to the 
librarian from National Headquarters, 62 West 
45th Street, New York 19. It is hoped that in many 
other cities librarians will take the initiative—as 
many have in the past—and create similar com- 
mittees to coordinate community-wide activities. 

For Book Week aids, headquarters has made 
available, in addition to the regular Book Week 
poster, manual, and bookmarks, a set of six black- 
and-white posters which have a photograph of chil- 
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dren with books and a quotation from such leaders 
as Anne Carroll Moore, Anne Eaton, and others. 
They also have had a recording made of an inspir- 
ing five-minute talk by May Lamberton Becker, and 
records can be ordered through headquarters. 

In addition, this year is the 200th anniversary of 
the publication of the first book for children and a 
facsimile copy of this—A Little Pretty Pocket Book, 
first published by John Newbery in London in 1744 
—is available. 

From all directions, all of the indications are that 
this is a year of expansion for Book Week—expan- 
sion into new areas at home and into new worlds 


abroad. 
Chinese Book Week 


6 pr of the most colorful and interesting ex- 
hibits ever shown in the Adriance Memorial 
Library was planned to show the art and culture of 
China, and gave the library a chance to display its 
books and pictures on China. 

During the two weeks of the exhibit members of 
the local United China Relief Committee gave brief 
radio talks mentioning books at the library, the 
story hours in the children’s room were devoted to 
China with a demonstration of spinning silk from 
the cocoon on one occasion. Notices were sent to 
the county papers and as a result guests came from 
outside the city. Articles appeared in the school 
publications. Children were among the most eager 
visitors and from a number of schools entire classes 
came to see the exhibit. The Art Association spon 
sored a tour one afternoon with a brief talk on 
Chinese art. 

Although the United China Relief provided many 
articles, the larger number were loaned by local 
people, some of whom had visited China. The 
scope of the exhibit was broad—wooden sculptures 
of an early period, embroideries, jades, porcelains, 
ivories, bronzes, original drawings for Little Pear 
by Eleanor Lattimore, costumes, cloisonné, Chinese 
dolls, an ancient compass and sundial, very old 
bronze mirrors, and household iron. 

The exhibit brought visitors to the library, con 
tributed to library good will, and advertised books 
in the library. 

ALBERTINA T. B. TRAVER 
Adriance Memorial Library 
Poughkeepsie, New York 





, 


Chinese Exhibit at Adriance Memorial Library 
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Friendly Nations 


N exhibit emphasizing the role of books in 

building a world community of friendly na- 
tions was planned and set up as a joint project of 
the library and a freshman English class in which 
prospective teachers had recently completed an his- 
torical survey of children’s literature. 

Student committees, under the direction of the 
librarians, considered the Book Week theme— 
“Building the Future with Books’—and resolved 
to point out how books can give juvenile readers 
greater familiarity with and more sympathetic 
understanding of other peoples and their problems. 
Examining available titles dealing with life in for- 
eign countries, committee members selected those 
books which seemed most significant from the stand- 
point of text and format. Both factual and fictional 
treatments were included; and several grade levels 
were represented. The volumes chosen were deco- 
rative per se; but an extra fillip was supplied by a 
number of foreign dolls in native dress, representa- 
tive of the countries in the books being featured. 

Books, flags, and dolls all centered around a 
twenty-four-inch globe, from which red tapes were 
run, connecting book-flag-doll groups with their 
appropriate geographical areas. Wooden letters 
spelled the caption: BOOKS CAN MAKE A FRIENDLY 
WORLD. 

Additional book-and-doll combinations were ar- 
ranged along window sills and on top of cases, 
while toy books with animated characters and new 
picture books were placed on low tables for the 
youngest visitors. 

As each supervising teacher brought her pupils 
in for their regularly scheduled library hour, she 
informally discussed with them the purpose and 
value of the exhibit. Many of the children re- 
turned during their free periods and after school 
hours to browse. 

FRED GRAVES, Librarian 
State Teachers College 
Bemidji, Minnesota 


Double Feature 
E had two unusual Book Week activities. 
One was a United Nations Contest jointly 
sponsored by the merchants’ division of the San- 
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dusky Chamber of Commerce and the Sandusky 
Library. Association. The Chamber of Commerce 
provided fifteen store windows for displays and the 
prizes—books chosen by the winners with the ap- 
proval of the children’s librarian. The library pro- 
vided the displays and managed the contest. Fifteen 
posters were prepared, each having a book jacket 
representing—not too obviously—one of the United 
Nations and the flag of another. Both were given 
a number—those on one poster having the same 
number. The contestants were to find the posters in 
the store windows and then match the numbers 
under the flags of the corresponding countries, (i.e., 
1. The Gypsy and Bear; 13. Poland) Since the 
countries represented by the books could only be 
determined by examining the books on display in 
the library and since the numbers could only be 
found on the posters in the store windows, contest- 
ants had to examine the merchants’ displays and 
also visit the library. 

The results of this contest were most gratifying 
from the angle of community cooperation and pub- 
licity for both sponsoring organizations. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of the rules were sent to each school- 
room and several articles appeared in the news- 
papers—the one announcing prize winners on the 
front page. The prizes were awarded by the secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce at a library story 
hour, which was packed by classmates of the win- 
ners. The contest was disappointing in that it did 
not attract a number of nonreaders to the library— 
its main purpose from the library point of view. 

The other unusual Book Week activity was the 
telling of a story stressing library courtesy and care 
of books and explaining library rules in all elemen- 
tary schools in the city. The story was written by the 
children’s librarian and illustrated with 15” x 15” 
posters painted by her assistant. The illustrations 
were so amusing and so colorful that they were the 
talk of both children and parents for a couple of 
weeks. There was an immediate improvement in 
library manners, but unfortunately, that lasted only 
as long as the talk. However, the enjoyment given 
by the story generated a great deal of good will 
toward the library even among nonreaders. 


MADELEINE B. DENT, Children’s Librarian 
Sandusky, Ohio, Library Association 
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No PLACE MorRE THAN THIRTY FLYING HOURS FROM HOME 


Against a background of books on other parts of the world, this U.S.-centered map has three 

circles, showing places within ten flying hours of the United States, within twenty hours, and 

within thirty hours—at 300 miles an hour! The display was a Book Week feature at 
Franklin Junior High School, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


blanks and showing a sample rebus puzzle with 
the answer. A common pin stuck into the mount, 


Book Week Rebus 





BOOK WEEK adaptation of the old rebus 
4 puzzle proved extremely popular at our li- 
brary. Pictures, letters, and numbers were combined 
phonetically to represent familiar book titles. The 
materials cost almost nothing, the preparation re- 
quired surprisingly little time, and the results were 
very satisfying. Book jackets, old magazines, and 
a package of assorted colored craft paper, 9” x 12”, 
from the ten-cent store provided the necessary ma- 
terial. 

After selecting from numerous book titles the 
two dozen which would lend themselves most read- 
ily to rebus purposes, we made a list of the pic- 
tures we would require for the words and syllables 
of the titles. Then began a scavenger hunt through 
magazines and book jackets to locate suitable ma- 
terial. The search was not difficult. Also useful 
was an old calendar pad, which supplied us with 
large-size numerals for the syllables “for,” ‘‘ten,’’ 
“tain,” and “to.”’ The rest was relatively easy- 
pasting the pictures and symbols on the mounts, 
arranging the puzzles in order of increasing dif- 
ficulty so that titles from books for little children 
would appear at the-beginning. Books were re- 
moved from the upper shelves of one side of the 
room. The rebus puzzles were then arranged along 
the shelves in a frieze-like effect.interrupted in the 
center by a large bulletin board which displayed 
the poster, INFORMATION, PLEASES'—A Booxk- 
LAND Quiz, urging boys and girls to obtain entry 
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a large lette “‘O,””’ 
another large letter 
Pinocchio. 


a key cut from gold paper, and 
“oO” 


read phonetically as 


Among the titles we used were the following 


THE FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS 


THE WONDER CLOCK 
THE CAT AND THE CAPTAIN 


LITTLE PEAR 
PICTURE TALES FROM SPAIN 


PENNY FOR LUCK 
PENROD 


COPPER-TOED BOOTS 


PRESENTS FOR LUPE 


WILSON 


Five tiny peppers 
from a garden picture 


Figure “1,” lett 
““DER,’’ and a picture of a 
clock. 


Picture of a cat, a plus 
sign, picture of a cap, and 
the numerals for ten 


. « 
Picture of a little pear 


Reproduction of a small 
framed picture, several an 
mal tails, the word ‘from, 
and a small map of Spain 


A penny, figure ‘'4,’’ and 
various good luck symbols 

Picture of a fountain pen 
and a fishing rod. 

Picture of a policeman 
the letters ‘‘PER,’’ pictures 
of a toad and a pair of 
boots. 

Pictures of gift packages, 
figure ‘‘4,’’ a loop made in 
a piece of twine and sewn 
on the mount, and the let 
ter ““E.”’ 
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FIRECRACKER LAND Picture of a baby, draw- 
ing of an eye, letter ‘‘L,’’ 
followed by a plus sign. 

BABY ISLAND Picture of a fire, a 
cracker, the letter ‘‘L,’’ 


and a plus sign. 


Other titles easy to prepare include: 
WAGON TO A STAR THE JUNGLE BOOK 
COAT FOR A SOLDIER STONE KNIFE BOY 
SMOKY HOUSE THE ROSE AND THE RING 
IVANHOE SHIP'S MONKEY 
BAT SEVEN CROWNS 
MOUNTAIN GIRI CADDIE WOODLAWN 


Many book titles lend themselves to rebus ma- 
terial. A glance around the juvenile collection will 
suggest numerous titles for puzzles. 

In checking the entries, the children’s librarian 
took into consideration the grade of each entrant 
and had a different standard for elementary and 
junior high school grades. The entry forms were 
very simple. They included the entrant’s name and 
grade, followed by twenty-four spaces for the an- 
swer. Perhaps the most popular poster of the year, 
as evidenced by grimy fingerprints, was the Book- 
land Honor Roll of the names of the boys and girls 
who had done well in the quiz. 

MILDRED KAUFMAN: Children’s librarian 
Mt. Bowdoin Branch Library 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


Our Friendly Neighbors 


UVENILE books published in 1943 made up 

the central Book Week exhibit at Boston's 
West End Branch Library, with books on the war 
much in evidence, as well as books on democracy, 
world peace, and Allied cooperation. Special tables 
and cases emphasized books on “Our Friendly 
Neighbors in Latin and South America.” Dolls of 
our Allied nations in native costume, and the flags 





Book Week in Boston Public Library 


of our Allies, all added to the animated appearance 
of the library. 


Original illustrations by artists of juvenile books 
of the year were in color and black and white and 
appealed not only to children but to the public at 
large. Special packets of publishers’ catalogs and 
other printed material had been assembl-d for dis- 
tribution. Special trips were made to all the schools, 
public and parochial. Book catalogs and jackets 
were distributed to the teachers. This all stimu- 
lated new registration and advertised the various 
facilities of the library, stressing books and pictures 
which are available to teachers for supplementary 
classroom use. Many of the teachers cooperated 
and proudly informed us that their classes are 100 
per cent library card holders. One of the school 
principals circulated a letter to his teachers urging 
them to attend the library with classes if possible 
and to observe the exhibits. 


FANNY GOLDSTEIN, Branch Librarian 
West End Branch Library 
Boston, Massachusetts 





INTERESTED PATRONS OF THE CHIIDREN’S ROOM 
The Mead Public Library, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, had a more than successful Book Week, 
featured by radio broadcasts, department store window display, a sermon on books as charac- 
ter builders (whith brought in four new borrowers), newspaper pictures and stories, and an 
annual Book Week tea. 
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United Nation’s Exhibit 


URRENT world affairs brought a fresh urge 

for knowledge of foreign lands to Seattle 
schools this year. The schools and the libraries felt 
that an exhibit of books for children about the 
United Nations would be particularly valuable. 
So in the spring a small group of representatives 
from the Seattle public schools, the Seattle Public 
Library, and the School of Librarianship of the 
University of Washington met together and planned 
quite an impressive exhibit which was to be on dis- 
play for one month. 

Each group cooperated. An inclusive booklist 
was felt to be an absolute necessity. Siri Andrews 
of the University of Washington outlined a pre- 
liminary list of children’s books about the United 
Nations, the children’s librarians and teachers aug- 
mented this with additional titles. The Seattle 
public schools printed the final list which turned 
out to be a very lengthy one. (Copies available to 
libraries free upon request.) The public library 
gathered all of the books together and arranged 
the display at the public library. 

The public schools managed the advertising of 
the exhibit and arranged that several local organiza- 
tions would act as sponsors. The library entertained 
representatives of these sponsoring groups at a 
tea when the exhibit was opened. While it was 
planned as an exhibit of children’s books for adults, 
children were welcomed. The grown people came 
in most satisfactory numbers, however. Several 
hundred teachers spent several hours examining the 
books. 

New copies of most of the books were arranged 
by country in all available spaces in the teachers 
room and the display spread to the lobby outside. 
The books in their original jackets, flags, and 
posters made a colorful display. It was felt by all 
concerned that the cooperation of the groups 
insured the success of the plan. 

GERTRUDE D. MILLS 
Head of Schools Division 
Seattle, Washington, Public Library 


Book Horoscope 


REAKFAST food manufacturers and fashion 

magazines use horoscopes to attract patrons. 
Why shouldn't the library? The Albany Young 
People’s Department did use a horoscope as the 
principal feature of Book Week last year. The 
following Question sheets were printed with differ- 
ent colored paper: 


GIRLS 
Group A Yes No 


Are you more sensitive than most of 
your acquaintances? 
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Are there often times when you like to 
be alone? 

Do you ever make believe you have a 
date when you haven't 

Do you ever daydream about unknown 
lands and people? 

Do you always mangle your handker- 
chief at parties? 


Group B 


Is it hard for you to change a habit or 
an idea? 

Can you talk to strangers and make 
friends easily? 

Do you like children—enough to want 
to raise your own? 

Do you usually get along well with 
your family? 

At parties do you talk with people who 
seem lonely? 


Group C 


Do you participate in two or more out- 
door sports 

Do you plan your daily activities? 

Whatever you are—home or career girl 
—do you enjoy it? 

Do you ever telephone a man when it 
isn't necessary? 

Do you ever arrive late in order to 
create an impression? 


BOYS 


Groupe A Yes No 


Are your clothes startling and unusual? 

Are you inclined to be moody: gentle 
one minute, stormy the next? 

Do you enjoy being admired by the 
ladies? 

Are you’ impractical, 
brained ? 

Would you enjoy torturing an animal 
by hanging it up by its tail? 


Group B 


Are you anxious not to have a hair out 
of place in your personal appear- 


often rattle- 


ance? 

Do you like to daydream and think of 
the past? 

When an emergency arises, are you 


calm and selfpossessed ? 

Is shyness with the ladies one of your 
attributes? \ 
Do you always remember the names 

of people you haven't seen for years? 


Group C 


Are you loyal to your family? 

Are you calm in the face of danger? 

Do you often play tricks on your asso- 
ciates? 

Does advice from others annoy you? 

Are you self wiiled and determined? 


Directions posted on the bulletin board told the 
reader, after he had checked his sheet: 

Count your “"Yes’’ answers in each group of the ques 
tionnaire. The group in which you have the most ‘Yes 
answers determines your future character. For example, if 
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ou are a girl and checked “‘Yes’’ more times in group 
b than in any other group, the book character described 
under grou in the horoscope exhibit is the character 
in fiction which you resemble most closely. 

When the girl turned to the paragraph labeled 
Group B, she would read: 


You are like Jane Eyre from the book Jane Eyre by 
Bronté. You have democratic ideals, are generous, loyal, 
and interested in people. You have good self-control and 
are able to rely on your own resources for entertainment 
if necessary. But beware that your perseverance does not 
influence your affectionate nature. Dark men are dan- 
gerous. 


Other characters described for girls were: Group 
A, the second Mrs. DeWinter in Daphne Du- 
Maurier’s Rebecca; Group C, Maudie in Stag Line 
by Lorimer. The boy's characters were: Group A, 
Heathcliffe in Wuthering Heights by Bronté; B, 
Mr. Chips in Goodbye Mr. Chips by James Hilton; 
C, Beau Geste from Beau Geste by Wren. 


The horoscope exhibit consisted of three black 
cardboard panels: On the left-hand panel were 
placed the character descriptions for boys; on the 
tight-hand panel, for girls. On the table, directly 
underneath the turbaned head on the center panel, 
stood a small gazing globe on a black standard 
decorated with white figures. The rest of. the dis- 
play table held the books mentioned in the horo- 
scope characters. 


The display was made entirely from materials 
already on hand. The head was an old black hat; 
its features were done in white paper; its turban 
was a piece of an old sheet. The gazing globe came 
from a set intended for use in serving canapés (you 
can also buy small gazing globes at the ten-cent 
store); its standard was a drinking glass covered 
with black paper. 

The horoscope was very popular with the young 
people, and provided an inexpensive project for 
Book Week. 

ALICE HAsTINGS, Young People’s Assistant 
Harmanus Bleecker Library 
Albany, New York 


Book Characters 


OYS and girls (and grown-ups, too!) who vis- 

ited the juvenile department during Book 
Week, were fascinated by a table of book charac- 
ters stepping from the covers of the books in which 
they were created. 


These characters were cut, paper-doll fashion, 
from book jackets and were placed to give the ef- 
fect of their stepping out from their book-home 
doors. Ambrose, the Kangaroo, looking back over 
his shoulder as he emerged from his book delighted 
even the very youngest patrons of the library. 

A showcase full of similarly made 
book characters was on display in 
the lobby of the children’s room. 
No books were included with them 
and the boys and girls enjoyed try- 
ing to identify their favorite book 
characters. 

Another popular display was a 
four-sided book exhibit on the gen- 
etal theme “Books to Build the 
Future,” the four sides featuring 
books to build skills, appreciation, 
friendships, and knowledge. 

RUTH MCDONALD 
Children’s Librarian 
Brumback Library 
Van Wert County, Ohjo 
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COOPERATIVE EXHIBIT 
Cooperation of a local firm with Book 


Week activities resulted in this Cam- 

bridge, Massachusetts, Book Week Dis- 

play in the window of J. H. Corcoran & 
Company. 


Book Quiz 


UR’ 1943 Book Week Quiz had more favorable 
“comménts than, any other program in the 
school during the ‘past two years. 

The assembly program was.divided into two 
parts. First, students from our dramatics depart- 
ment presented Margaret Paulus’ play ‘‘Sheflock 
Holmes and the Gorgon’s Head,” which appeared 
in Edith M. Phelps’ Book and Library Plays. Di- 
rected by one of our senior dramatics students un- 
der the supervision of the dramatics teacher, it had 
been changed a little to fit Central High School. 

As the second part of the program, we presented 
a Book Quiz worked out like a radio quiz by the 
head of our English Department and her 12A Eng- 
lish classes who tested the possibilities of a quiz 
program, worked out sample questions, collected 
questions from all the other English classes in the 
school, and helped to sort questions and to get con- 
testants to enter preliminary contests which were 
held quietly in a classroom with no audience. 
Thirty-six pupils signed up for the preliminary 
contests which cut the numbers down to four boys 
and four girls. These eight students entered the 
final contest held as a part of our assembly program 
before the entire school. 


One of our senior boys who does fine work in 
dramatics was selected to serve as master of cere- 
monies. Two boys and two girls served as score- 
keepers. A group of teachers served with the li- 
brarian as judges to make decisions in special cases 
which might arise. 





Brumback Library's Book Characters 
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DOWNTOWN. EXHIBIT 





Arranged by the Libraries of the Durham, North Carolina, City Schools in a Main Street 
window, this display included books from grades one through twelve. 


The contest moved swiftly. The four boys made 
up one team and the four girls the other. The first 
contestant stepped to the microphone, drew his 
question from a large book box placed on a table 
there, and, without looking at the question, handed 
it to the master of ceremonies who read the ques- 
tion for all to hear. If the contestant could not 
answer the question, someone on the opposite team 
was given a chance to answer. If that person's 
answer was incorrect or only partly right, the first 
team was given a second chance. 

The scores were simply kept. If the person who 
originally drew the question answered it correctly, 
he was given two points. If he failed and some 





Book WEEK Book FAIR 


Bright book jackets, colorful posters, educa- 
tional government exhibits, and model air- 
planes marked the successful Book Week 
Fair at the South Branch Public Library, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


one else on either team answered it, that person 
was given one point. When time was up, total 
scores were easily and quickly recorded. Though 
the contest was close, the boys were ahead by a 
few points when time was called. 


The details had been carefully worked out so 
that there were no delays. The audience followed 
the questions and answers closely and by their ap 


plause indicated quite clearly when time was de 
clared up that they did not wish the contest to end 
so soon. 

Of course the questions had been carefully se- 
lected and grouped according to difficulty. Some 
were humorous and brought a good laugh, some 
were very easy, some were really hard. Some ques- 
tions weré on the older classics with which all 
might be familiar, and some were on books received 
by the library during recent months. One boy 
wrote a number of questions and put them all in 
verse. The answer expected by the person who 
wrote the question, was given at the bottom of 
the card. Here are a few sample questions: 

What short story by Poe has a title that might 
be mistaken for a piece of costume jewelry? The 
Gold Bug. 

Name three stories whose titles contain a color 
The Green Light, Black Beauty, Red Badge of 
Courage. ‘ 

What book has had the largest sale? The Bible. 


Those who worked with the program have said 
that it was one of the easiest because it worked 
out almost sponstaneously from start to finish. The 
cooperation given from all sides was very generous, 
and the interest aroused very gratifying. 

E. Louise Lewis, Librarian 
Central High School Library 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Out of Print Children’s Books—Last Call 


NDER the chairmanship of Ruth Giles, the 
Book Evaluation Committee, of the Children’s 
Library Association, has compiled a list of out of 
print books which the Committee felt to be too 
valuable to remain out of print. The list was pre- 
sented to the publishers involved, by Helen Dean 
Fish, Chairman of the Book Production Committee, 
through the Children’s Editors Association. The 
publishers have now evolved a plan whereby some 
of the titles, at least, may be saved, if school and 
children’s librarians will cooperate at once. If you 
want certain of these books to be brought back into 
print in 1945, you must give the children’s editors 
definite assurance of purchase within a year. The 
list of books is given below. If you wish to save 
these books, send your order, or your promise to 


purchase a definite number of copies, to the chil- - 


dren's editor of the publisher of each title before 
January 1st, 1945. Do not send your order through 
the usual order department, but direct to the chil- 
dren's editor. The life of the book depends upon 
the number of copies librarians order. Publishers 
cannot afford, at this point, to invest their year's 
allotment of paper in soe ow which will not be 
distributed until five years hence. It is for this 
reason that numbers count. 


AANRUD, HANS Sidsel Longskirt Winston 

AESOP Fables; il. by Louis Rhead Harper 

ANDERSEN, H, C., Fairy Tales; il. by Kay Nielson 
Garden City 

ANDERSEN, H. C. Fairy Tales and Legends; il. by Rex 
W histler Oxford Univ. Press 

ARABIAN NIGHTS Arabian Nights; il. by Louis Rhead 
Harper 

ASBJORNSEN, P. C. East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon; tr. by Dasent Putnam 

ASBJORNSEN, P. C. East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon; il. by Kay Nielsen Garden City 

D'AULAIRE, INGRI AND E, P. The Conquest of the At- 
lantic . Viking 

D’AULNoy, Marie C. J. The White Cat; il. by Mac- 
Kinsiry Macmillan 

BABBITT, ELLEN More Jataka Tales Appleton 

BEOWULF trans. by J. H. Cox Little Brown 

Berry, Erick Black Folk Tales Harper 

Beskow, ELSA Buddy's Adventures in the Blueberry 
Patch Harper 


Little Brown 
Little Brown 


Firelight Fairy Book 
Starlight Wonder Book 


BESTON, HENRY 
Beston, HENRY 


DE BOSSCHERE, JEAN Christmas Tales of Flanders Dodd 
Mead 

DE BOSSCHERE,”* JEAN Folk Tales of Flanders Dodd 
Mead 

BOUTET DE agape L. M Joan of, Arc peg A 

Brock, H. Art Fairy Books: Puss in Boots, Hop 
oO’ ‘My Thumb, Jack « id, Beanstalk, Jack « the Giant 
Killer Warne 


BUCHAN, JOHN Prester John Houghton 


BUCKLEY, ELSIE (IMPORTED) Children of the Dawn 
Lippincott 

BUNYAN, JOHN Pilgrim's Progress; il. by L. Rhead 
Appleton 

Byrpe, ELsA (IMPORTED) Polish Fairy Book.  Lippin- 
cott 

CASTAGNETTA, GRACE The Songs America Sings Simon 
& Schuster : 

CAUTLEY, Marjorie Building a House in Sweden Mac- 
millan 

CENDRARS, BLAISE Little Black Stories for Little W hite 
Children Harcourt, Brace 

CERVANTES SAAVEDRA Don Quixote; il. by Warren 
Chappell Little 

CoLoMA, P. L. & LADY MORETON Perez the Mouse 
Dodd Mead 

Cooprn, P. F. Tal Morrow 


CRANE, Louise . Magic Spear Random House 
CRANE, WALTER Beauty « the Beast Picture Book Warne 
CRANE, WALTER Goody Two Shoes Picture Book Warne 
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Red Riding Hood Picture Book Warne 
Hero “Tales of Ireland Little Brown 
Wonder Book of Beasts 


CRANE, WALTER 

CURTIN, JEREMIAH 

DarTon, F. J. H. (IMPORTED) 
Lippincott 


DASENT, SIR GEORGE (IMPORTED) Norse Fairy Tales 


Lippincott 
Davis, M. G. Truce of the Wolf Harcourt Brace 
DeHurr, E. W. Taytay's Tales Harcourt Brace 
EASTMAN, M. H. Index to Fairy Tales Faxon 
EDGEWORTH, MARIA (IMPORTED) Tales Lippincott 
Eeits, Erste ‘Tales of Enchantment from Spain Har- 
court 
FARJEON, ELEANOR Singing Games for Children  Daut- 
ton 
FARJEON, ELEANOR (IMPORTED) Tales from Chaucer 
R. Hale 
FRANCE, ANATOLE Girls and Boys Dodd 
FRANCE, ANATOLE Our Children Dodd 
GREENAWAY, KATE A Apple Pie Warne 
GREENAWAY, KATE Marigold Garden Warne 
GREENAWAY, KATE Under the Windou Warne 


GRIERSON, E. W. Children’s Tales from Scottish Bal- 


lads Black 

GRUNDTVIG, SVEND Danish Fairy and Folk Tales WHarper 

HEWINS, CAROLINE A id-Century Child and Her 
Books Macmillan 

HOUSMAN, LAURENCE A Doorway in Fairyland Har- 
court 

HOUSMAN, LAURENCE Moonshine and Clovers Har- 
court 

Howes, EpitH Long Bright Land Little, Brown 

IRVING, | er ne The Legend of Sleepy Hollow; 
il, by W yeth Ka 

JAMES, GRACE on Willow Macmillan 

KINGSLEY, CHARLES Water Babies; il, by W. Goble 
Macmillan 

LATHROP, D. The Fair ivcus Macmillan 

LEAR, Epwarp The ‘umblies. il. by Leslie Brooks Warne 

THE LION AND THE Ox = il. by V. Lebedes Macmillan 

MACDONALD, GEORGE The Princess « the Goblin; il. by 
E. MacKinstry Garden City 

MACDONELL, ANNE (IMPORTED) lialian Fairy Book 
Lippincott 

MACLEOD, MARY (IMPORTED) Book of Ballad Stories 


Lippincott 


MACMANUS, SEUMAS The Donegal Wonder Book Lip- 
incott 

MELVILLE, HERMAN Moby Dick; il. by Rockwell Kent 
Garden City 

MuKeER}!I, D. G. Hindu Fables Dutton 

NessirT, E. Story of the Treasure Seekers Coward 

NICHOLSON, WILLIAM Clever Bill Doubleday 

NICHOLSON, WILLIAM Pirate Twins Coward 

NusBAuUM, AILEEN Zuni Indian Tales Putnam 

PARKER, ARTHUR Skunny Wundy Doubleday 

Percy, THOMAS Boys’ Percy; ed. by Sidney Lanier 
Scribner 

PETERSHAM, M. & M. Getaway and Hary Janos Viking 

RANSOME, ARTHUR Old Peter's Russian Tales Nelson 

Scupper, H. W. Children’s Book Houghton 

SEWELL, HELEN A Head for Happy, ABC for Every 
Day Macmillan 

SHEDLOCK, Marte Eastern Stories and Legends Dutton 

SMITH, E. Boyp After They Came Out of the Ark 
Putnam 

STEEL, F. A. Tales of the Punjab Macmillan 

STOCKTON, FRANK The Queen's Museum Scribner 

STOCKTON, FRANK Ting-a-ling Tales Scribner 

TAPPAN, E. M. Old Ballads in Prose Houghton 

TAYLOR, JANE & ANN Meddlesome Matty Viking 

UNTERMEYER, LouIS The Fat of the’ Cat Harcourt 

WALMSLEY, LEO Toro of the Little People Harper 

WENIG Beyond the Giant Mountains; ir. by Lillian 
Mokrejs Se 

WicGIN, K. Talking Beasts Doubleday 


WiLMor- BUXTON (IMPORTED) Stories from Old French 


Romance Lippincott 

WITHERS, I. M. Long Ago in Rouen Oxford Univ. 
Press 

YeERSHOY, P. P. Humpy Harper 

YoOunG, ELLA The Tangle-Coated Horse Longmans 

YOuNG, ELLA The Unicorn with Silver Shoes Long- 
mans 

YOuNG, ELLA The Wondersmith « His Son Long- 
mans 

ZEITLIN, IDA Skazki Farrar 

ZIMMERN, HELEN, ed. The Epic of Kings; il. by Wil- 
fred Jones Macmillan 
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A LIBRARY can be a pretty wonderful thing— 
or just a building with a burch of books— 
depending on one’s outlook. What it can mean has 
been stirringly set to poetry by Bonaro Overstreet, 
and is reproduced here—across the page—in case 
any librarian may have missed it in the July 23d 
PM. Mrs. Overstreet says more than any librarian 
might dare to say about the powerful influence of 
a library, but we're glad she did: we can’t help but 
eagerly shine up our jewels when people stop to 
admire and realize they are not paste but genuine, 
of rare worth. We know they are real and valuable 
—but how they do glitter in the sun! 

“Though familiarity may not breed contempt,” 
Hazlitt reminds us, “it takes off the edge of admira- 
tion.” Perhaps it is just as Phineas L. Windsor 
said in an address at the University of Illinois, 
“Books (and the printed word) are so much a 
commonplace today that we do not often stop to 
consider how large a part they play or may play 
in our lives.” 

And sometimes we need a little reminder of the 
value of our jewels, like this quotation from 
Clarence Day on the world of books: 

The world of books is the most remarkable 
creation of man. Nothing else that he builds ever 
lasts. Monuments fall, nations perish, civiliza- 
tions grow old and die out, and after an era 
of darkness, new races build others. But in the 
world of books are volumes that have seen this 
happen again and again and yet live on, still 
young, still as fresh as the day they were written, 
still telling men’s hearts of the hearts of men 
centuries dead. 


But it is not of books alone that we are thinking, 
just now, but rather of our library heritage that 
makes the books of all the ages so freely available 
to the readers of our day. As Dorsha Hayes wrote 
in Chicago: Crossroads of an American Enterprise: 


Further along the Avenue... stands the Pub- 
lic Library, but one branch of many scattered 
through the city, a free institution such as every 
city in the States possesses, a function in hafmony 
with democratic belief, commonplace enough and 
long taken quite for granted. Here come the 
children and the scholars, the poor and the rich, 
entering into that vast realm of pooled know!- 
edge made possible by words—knowing the 
delight of vicarious experience, wandering off in 
realms of fact or fantasy, into one century or 
another, availing of the privilege of knowledge 
which is theirs by right, the way we look at 
things. 

Even the Nazis rate library influence high, judg- 
ing from the article by Dr. Hans Thierbach which 
appeared in the November 21, 1942 Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, having been translated and re- 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


printed there from Geist der Zeit, October 1941. 
This remarkable article is a German view of “Amer- 
ican Public Libraries as Instruments in the Shaping 
of Political Control” —and is, indeed, a rare tribute 
to the influence of our public libraries. 


Since the reading public of America is easily 
led, the public library can play an extraordinarily 
strong role... In every second American family, 
there is at least one reader who uses the public 
library regularly. One can easily imagine what 
great opportunities for exerting political influ- 
ence result from this fact. And so, as one of the 
most powerful educational instruments in the 
country, the public library is an intellectual force 
which occupies a foremost place in the struggle 
for the shaping of public opinion. 


The Nazis cannot, of course, understand the 
tenets of the American public library—books on al! 
sides of all subjects available freely to all readers— 
for Germany has long had a rigid censorship, a 
“controlled selection of what is to be made available 
to library patrons,” as Flora B. Ludington outlines 
in her article in the May 1943 A.L.A. Bulletin, 
“Books and the Sword—Symbols of Our Time.” 


One writer compares the library to an armory, 
with weapons for national defense, and urges 
librarians to see that the National Socialist spirit 
permeates the entire book collection. He also 
utters the timely warning that if the popular li- 
braries fail to do this, the party will take matters 
into its own hands by abolishing ineffectual 
popular libraries and re-establishing party li- 
braries as the sole popular source of books. 


Miss Ludington notes that the title of her article, 
“Books and the Sword—Symbols of Our Time,” is 
“no brain child of the writer but the title of an 
exhibition staged in a German library in 1940.” 
She points out: 


If in totalitarian Germany, with its strict 
censorship, books are taken to be symbols of our 
time, how much greater significance should they 
have for those of us fortunate enough to be living 
in the free countries of the world? We who 
can go to our libraries and secure almost any 
book on almost any subject are living in a 
privileged society. .. One of the many blessings 
of living in a democracy is freedom of access to 
the printed word, a freedom too little regarded 
and too frequently forgotten when we contem- 
plate the freedoms for which we are fighting. 


We can't resist going back again to the poem 
across the page, and reading again that last para- 
graph: 

I keep thinking how fine it would be if the sort of thing 
She said that day could be said a lot more often 

To people like me: to librarians and teachers and all. . . 
All of the people who carry the great tradition 

That is the light of the world . . . and as often as not, 
Forget the glory of what they have in their care... . 
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By BONARO W. 


A librarian in a 
Southern Ohio town 


said to me... 


D® you notice that girl who just went out of the door 
The Spanish-looking girl in the red coat? 

She's been coming in here for books every Saturday 
Since she was a spindling youngster of eight or nine 
Who never looked as though she had eaten enough, 

But walked as though she shared a secret with life. 
Now she’s joining the WAVES. She leaves on Monday. . . 


I'm going to miss her more than I like to think. 

Saturday afternoon won't seem the same 

Without her popping in to plunk down the books 

That she’s brought back, and lean a while on the desk 

To tell me her reasons for finding them wonderful 

While her spirit works so strong a spell on her body 

That I see her alive in the book that; she’s talking about. 

I've known her as Pocahontas:and Molly Pitcher . . . 

As Jo, when she read Little Women... and Joan of 
Te 

As Melissa, in Look to the Mountain . . . Mrs. Miniver .. . 

And even tired Ma Joad in The Grapes of Wrath. 

I can still see her eyes angry about the way 

Thé Joads ahd their kind were hounded from place to place. 

She has a beautiful anger when people are treated 

As though they aren’t important enough to matter . . . 


I wish you'd been in hiding, somewhere, to listen 
When she told me about her decision to join the WAVES. 
I asked her why she was joining—and wished I hadn't, 
Because she stood silent so long I began to fear 
I had sounded prying. 

Then her mouth and her eyes smiled, 
As they always do, in a kind of perfect agreement. 
‘I'm afraid that would take a lot of telling,’’ she said. 
Her hand reached out . . . and touched a book on the desk, 
As though she could draw from it what she wanted to say ; 
And she spoke slowly, ‘‘This is a war . . . about books. 
I always think of it that way. And not just books, 
But the places that want you to have them: this library. . . 

high school .. . : 
The places I've loved the most, and have felt I belonged, 
Are the ones that would first be wrecked in Hitler's world. 
That's why I have to be in on the war. . .” 
She paused ; 
And her hands said that she hardly knew how to go on. 
‘*What I'll have to say if I really tell you my reasons 
For joining up . . . will sound sort of awful and mean. 
But yoursee . . . if you've always lived in a home like 
mine, : 

Where there’s nothing to tell you what to look for in life, 
You learn to hunt out the places that cam tell you. 
You know my home: with Dad never working steady . . . 
And Mother and him always nagging each other... . 
And no words at all that ever had glory in them: 
Just talk about food ; and the money we didn’t have; 
And Dad telling, always, all the things he’d have done 
If he hadn't been tied down by us kids and Mother... 


OVERSTREET 


And re knowing, as though she could look through 
walls 

Every little thing the neighbors were doing, 

And always finding a reason to disapprove . . . 


- SOUNDS awful to talk like this . . . and I never have 
To anyone else. But, somehow, I’ve got to explain .. . 
When vo live with people that you know are your own 
people, 
And you can’t want to be like them . . . it’s sort of lonely. 
You have to learn somewhere else what is beautiful: 
How people talk when they're kind; how they act when 
they're brave; 
The things that they'll never do to another person 
Even if they are stronger.’’ - 
She stopped again... 
And puzzled over the task of ordering her thoughts. 
“People talk a lot about what America means . . . 
The things I'd say about it wouldn't be grand 
Like some I’ve heard on the radio . . . 
I'd just say 
That we love a land for what it gives us to grow on. 
To me, that has meant books . . . and coming in here 
To talk to you about books . . . and your never thinking 
It was queer I wanted to come . . . 
“It has meant school. 
School, to me, is the place where you sort of learn 
What to admire in people—and you've got to know that. 
Weroeecn it from books . . . and from teachers, and other 
cids. 
You learn to notice the different ways that you fee/ 
With different people: sort of relaxed and happy, 
Or stiff and awkward and small; and you learn to know 
How you want others to feel when you are around .. . 
And it isn’t at all the way Hitler wants them to feel . . .’’ 


She suddenly laughed. ‘‘I never did tell you this. 
Remember that talk you gave, two years ago, 

Down at the Y — about Fascism and Books? 

You named a lot of the books that Hitler had burned. 
Well, | wrote them down as you said them, highly resolved 
To read every one... 
I remember you looked amazed, 

Next time I came in, when I said I wanted Spinoza! 

I got out of my depth, there. But I plodded through it — 
Even the parts where I didn’t know what he was saying — 
Because Hitler had said I shouldn't. 


And after that, 
I jumped at random all around through the list. 
Sometimes I understood . . . and sometimes I didn’t. 
But every time I sampled a book, I'd think, 
bere something a dictator’s scared of. I want to know 
why. 
You get so your eye has a feel for the words of freedom . . . 
And mee find _ yourself saying them over when you're 
SIOme . . ec 


She paused with a sudden, beautiful diffidence. 
““Well, that’s the reason you asked about,’’ she said. 
“I've come to feel this is almost my private war. . . 
It involves so many things I care about . . .”’ 


HE changed the subject then; and we talked a minute 
About her brother, Jim, who's with the Marines .. . 
And what she hopes he'll do when the war's over. 
Then she took her books, and was gone . . . and a certain 
ow 


Went out of this dingy building when she left . . . 


I keep thinking how fine it would be if the sort of thing 
She said that day could be said a lot more often 

To people like me: to librarians and teachers and all . . . 
All of the people who carry the great tradition 

That is the light of the world . . . and as often as not, 
Forget the glory of what they have in their care . . . 


(Copyright 1944, by Field Publications. Reprinted by permission of PM Picture News.) 
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Display for the Morith 





THE PEACE TABLE AT THE 


ATERIALS used in this display at the Nash- 

ville, Tennessee, Public Library, were easily 
and inexpensively procured. They consisted of 
heavy white poster board about 42” x 45”, some 
poster paper in a clear shade of blue to contrast 
with the deeper color of ultramarine blue poster 
paint used for the lettering, and three heavy card- 
board packing boxes. 

A circular cut, measuring 25 inches in diameter, 
was made in the poster board, and the slogan 
THINKING TODAY FOR THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 
was lettered around the opening in characters two 
inches high. Shelves were then built from the pack- 
ing boxes and lined with the clear blue. When the 
white front had been attached with library paste, 
the display was ready to place on a table, previously 
covered with white crepe paper. 

Additional color was added to the display by the 
gay jackets of the books, such as Fleming's blue and 
red Can We Win the Peace, the grey and red of 
Victory Is Not Enough by Ranshofen-Wertheimer, 
Hambro’s yellow and blue How to Win the Peace, 
the cherry color of Holborn’s War and Peace Aims. 

A new list of recommended readings on Peace 
and Postwar Planning, using the slogan THINKING 
TODAY FOR THE WORLD OF TOMORROW, was 
mimeographed on blue paper for this exhibit. 
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NASHVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


BULLETIN BOARD TIP 


Mabel Buckwalter, Shaler High School, Glen 
shaw, Pennsylvania, sends this bulletin board sug 
gestion for October. 

ARE You TURNING LEAvES? Place leaves from 


old books and real colored leaves at random on 
bulletin board with book jackets. 











THE REMAINS OF A Poor Book 


The School Branch of the Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, Public Library used this gra- 
phic display in Lincoln Junior High 
School to encourage better treatment of 


books. 
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THE CROWS’ NEST" 


Mildred Bruder, Editor 


AVE you been thinking of having pictures 
taken of your library and library services for 
publication in service leaflets or for publicity pur- 
poses? Have you been dissatisfied with pictures 
that have been taken in the past or have you’ won- 
dered why some of your “good” pictures never 
made the local paper? Have you wondered what 
makes the difference between the pictures that go 
into the wastebasket and those that get to the en- 
graver? Well, according to a photo editor who 
knows the business it hinges on two things—the 
imagination of the person handling publicity or 
public relations and the ability of the photographer. 
This editor believes that if you can’t send out 
good photographs you shouldn't send any at all. 
That it is far wiser to save your money for one 
good job than to economize on half a dozen poor 
jobs. In other words don't spend $15 when you 
should spend $25, or $50 when you should spend 
$100. z 
No one can tell you what pictures to take or give 
you ideas or particular suggestions. Each library 
has its own problems, its own aspects, but look at 
it from this standpoint: If you were not doing pub- 
licity for this particular library or group of li- 
braries, would you be interested in the photograph 
yourself ? 

Will Bill Smith or Jack Jones be interested in 
the picture? That's the first question you should ask 
about your pictures. It may seem very important to 
you that someone in your organization has accom- 
plished something, or that you have received a new 
collection of books from Betty Brown; so you take 
a picture of him or her. And the -results? You 
get a picture that no one wants or cares about be- 
cause they are not interested in these people. If 
your picture isn’t going to be of interest to the man 
outside, it is your job to try and make it so. For- 
get the people “who just must be in the picture” 
and look at it from outside your library. 

And then, to quote the photo editor, “get a 
photographer who is not only a good technician 
but one who has imagination, who knows the mar- 
ket at which you are aiming—company publications, 
magazines, local newspapers, or newspapers all over 
the country. A photographer who knows nothing 
about grouping or posing can waste the entire 
amount of money and time spent on a job. 

“Before your picture is even taken you should 
be able to determine accurately whether a news- 
paper will get a one, two, three, or more column 
cut from it. Then pictures should be so arranged. 
Two people spread out in a picture can’t go into 
a small space, and maybe the story is only worth 
one column. If posed and arranged into one col- 





* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasingly important phase of library activity. Librar- 
ians are invited to send articles, copies of publicity material, 
descriptions and photographs of exhibits, booklists, annual 
reports, etc., to the editor of ‘‘The Crow’s Nest,’’ Mildred 
—, Director of Publicity, Public Library, Chicago, 

inois. 
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umn, it will naturally have a better chance of be- 
ing used, especially today with an acute space 
shortage. 

“One of the cardinal sins is having people shak- 
ing hands. Don’t do it if you can avoid it. Don't 
line people up facing the camera. Don't have 
people pointing to things. And don’t let your 
photographer commit these sins.” 

“Sometimes it is necessary to have people in pic- 
tures pointing out something—such asa man work- 
ing over a map and pointing out a particular area— 
but have such people do their pointing naturally. 
If you must have a person point, have him look 
at the thing he is pointing out and not at the 
camera.” 

You may think this advice is all very good but 
you are remembering pictures you have seen in the 
rotogravure sections of. large dailies that have vio- 
lated all of these rules. This often happens but for 
a very good reason. In news photography, papers 
will frequently use a picture that is bad technically 
with a story that is hot news. The picture may have 
many things wrong with it but will be used because 
of the tremendous news value. Publicity photo- 
graphs do fot often have that much news value, 
and the picture has to be good or it goes into the 
wastebasket. 

The caption accompanying the picture should be 
written so that it can be edited easily: Double 
space the copy, include all the necessary information 
and make it brief so that it can be edited quickly. 
Don’t paste the caption all over the back of the 
picture with lots of glue. Your print will buckle 
and be hard to use. The picture has to be copied 
and a negative made. Attach the caption with rub- 
ber cement or one of the available substitutes. 
Some people find perforated paper even more use- 
ful. About an inch of paper is pasted on the photo- 
graph—not much paste—and then the caption can 
be torn off along the perforation when needed. 
Paper clips can be used but if your photo is going 
to be handled by several people there is always the 
possibility that the clip may come loose, the cap- 
tion* be lost, and then your picture is valueless. 
{Eprror’s NOTE: Yes, we need a caption! Nearly 
half the photographs that come to the Bulletin have 
no identification whatever. Pictures frequently get 
separated from envelopes and correspondence, pro- 
viding material for many a mystery of the unknown 


photograph. } 


In writing your caption don’t mention the name 
of your library or institution in every line or the 
editor is apt to think you are more interested in 
publicizing your own account than in his needs. 
See both the picture and -the caption from the 
standpoint of the editor instead of that of the li- 
brary. Mention the library. of course, but be a 
little subtle about your wording. Remember, also. 


‘that a little imagination in caption writing will 


sometimes. carry a picture. 

Sometimes you should try to sell your local photo 
editor on the idea of a picture. He is always inter- 
ested in good pictures whether they are hot news 
pictures or pure publicity shots. If a picture can 
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be given a good twist or has news merit he is al- 
ways interested in it. Call on or write your editor 
and outline what you feel will appeal to the public. 
If your idea has merit you will find that he will be 
more than willing to make the picture. 

Just keep in mind that large picture services re- 
ject about 75 to 85 per cent of all publicity photos 
received and that the reasons for rejection are a 
total lack of imagination and action in the picture— 
people standing doing nothing—and bad photo- 
graphic quality. Remember there are three essen- 
tials to be observed in effective pictures: an idea 
of your own, good photography, and presentation 
to the picture desk. We might also add that any 
picture editor will tell you that the “three B’s”’ still 
have the greatest reader, or if you choose, looker 
interest. In case you are in doubt about the “three 
B’s” they are beauty, beast, and babies. 


Libraries and Films 


Some time ago we discussed the use of war and 
informational films in libraries and speculated on 
the lengths to which film programs might be used. 
Word has now come that from the war experience 
of the OWI will come new motion picture tech- 
niques that promise to be a valuable public relations 
tool. Before the war some fifty companies used 
special purpose films. That number has now in- 
creased to 50,000 and a mushroom growth is being 
predicted for the postwar era. The armed services 
have proved that the proper use of films can reduce 
training time of soldiers, engineers, and mechanics 

as high as 45 per cent. The film promises not only 
"to be of great use in sales and industrial training 
but also in promoting good will in any community. 

If you are planning a film program and feel that 
some of the war films now available will not be 
timely when you get around to putting your pro- 
gram into action, why not consider films that can 
be used in a library forum? The New York Uni- 
versity Film Library, 71 Washington Square South, 
New York 12, has issued a splendid six-page “Film 
Forums” brochure that is extremely helpful. They 
have outlined a number of film forums and feel 
that a desirable schedule approximates about an 
hour and one-half and should be set up as follows: 
10 minutes for introduction; 10-30 minutes for 
film showing; 20-30 minutes for follow-up discus- 
sion; 10 minutes for summation and planning for 
future meetings. The list of subjects is wide in 
range, timely, and the film rental is inexpensive. 

Consider also the possibility of using records for 
forum and discussion groups in your library this 
winter. The East and West Association, 40 East 
49th Street, New York 17, has a series of record- 
ings of lectures by eminent authorities on various 
aspects of life in China and India, that may be 
purchased or rented for a nominal fee. There are, 
at the present time, seven double-faced records 
available and each lecture lasts thirteen and one- 
half minutes. 


The East and West’ Association is a nonprofit, 
nonpolitical organization having as its purpose the 
introduction to each other of the peoples of the 
East and of the West, in order that there may be 
a better understanding of both peoples. Bibliog- 
raphies, exhibits, pamphlets, lectures, and special 
library services are offered by the Association. In- 
formation may be had by writing to the New York 
address. 
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Libraries and Trends of the Times 


Too often we hear the complaint that libraries 
lag behind thé current stream of events. Too often 
we are unable to anticipate public interest and de- 
mand. Business always has the jump on us be- 
cause it is able to make polls and surveys and 
thereby determine the trends in public opinion. 
Business is concerned with many varied subjects 
at the present time and we might do well to take 
notice of some of these things and either make 
plans to work directly with business or through an 
affiliated group. 

Business is concerned with the race problem and 
many companies are working with the National 
Urban League, a Negro social service organization 
that is carrying on a national campaign of public 
education. Wartime morale and job conversion are 
two of the League’s biggest problems. Business is 
also concerned about the false information that has 
somehow been spread around about postwar hous- 
ing and building. Too many people expect a full- 
blown dream house for little more than the asking. 
The building industry is promising nothing of the 
kind although it does promise improvements. 

Prepackaged foods, the importance of foreign 
trade, the difference between small loan companies 
and loan sharks, a demand for better teachers and 
back-to-fundamental teaching, and the importance 
of the “woman's angle” are all being discussed and 
examined by various associations and public rela- 
tions officers. These interests and trends are posi- 
tive and industry is preparaing to make the most 
and the best of them. Why can't we take a leaf 
from industry and business and do likewise? We 
might do a little anticipating in libraries by follow- 
ing the trends and predictions made in industrial 
and management fields and keep abreast of the cur- 
rent stream. All educational institutions are antici- 
pating keen competition in the postwar period and 
we might as well be aware of it now and build our 
fences accordingly. 


s 6 
RED CROSS PHOTOGRAPHS 


Some 50,000. photographs, covering an historical 
record of both Red Cross activities and subjects in- 
directly pertaining to the Red Cross during the last 
forty years, have been presented-to the Library of 
Congress by the American Red Cross National 
Headquarters. 

In this varied photographic record of war, dis- 
aster and destitution in this country and abroad are 
many unpublished photographs of historic catas- 
trophies. Pictures of the famous San Francisco 
earthquake and fire show the city after the disaster 
struck, wrecked buildings, inhabitants carrying their 
belongings through rubble filled streets, bread lines, 
and outdoor free meal kitchens. Among them are 
photographs of the stoves lined along the streets 
where all cooking had to be done as no fires were 
allowed in the houses due to the danger of cracked 
chimneys and the lack of water service. 

Pictures of Red Cross war work in France during 
World War I are included, but there are no photo- 
gtaphs of the current war. They will, however, be 
added at a later date. 

Although the collection comprises a vast pictorial! 
record of human suffering in almost every form and 
in nearly all the countries of the world, it is also a 
record of relief and of assistance in the recondition- 
ing of places and of men. 
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66 NITED THROUGH BOOKS,” the slogan 

for this year’s Book Week, November 12- 
18, is one that every librarian will be eager and 
proud to further to the greatest possible extent. 
But in the midst of the flurry of uniting all kinds 
of readers through all kinds of books, please don’t 
forget to get a picture taken of that particularly suc- 
cessful display, jot down the details of that unusual 
observance. And send the results to the editor so 
that the Bulletin, may, next year, pass along your 
good ideas to other Bulletin readers. 


Girl Scout Week will be observed October 29 to 
November 4, 1944. 


i Le Le 

“Education for New Tasks” is the theme for the 
twenty-fourth annual observance of American Edu- 
cation Week, November 5-11, 1944. To assist local 
schools and libraries the NEA has prepared mate- 
rials such as poster, leaflets, sticker, manual, plays, 
movie trailer, radio scripts, etc. For further infor- 
mation address the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Robot Warfare Journal, published by David K. 
Webb, 55 West 2nd Street, Chillicothe, Ohio, is a 
mimeographed bulletin “to condense for the ordi- 
nary citizen all practical information available con- 
cerning the use of robot war machines during 
World War II.” 

t= Le Le 
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My gosh! Book Week again and we don't 
have a thing for Junior's stocking. 
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Several articles on books for children will appear 
in the November and December issues of Parents’ 
Magazine. Alice Dalgliesh writes on ‘New Books 
for Boys and Girls,” and ‘““When You Buy Books 
for Children’’ will be contributed by Dorothy W. 
Schwenk. Several shorter articles on children’s 
reading will also be included. 

A reprint of all these articles will be available 
for distribution during Children’s Book. Week, in 
quantities up to 100 copies, without charge. All re- 
quests should be sent to the Book .Department, 
Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York 17. 

Copies of a bibliography, Women as Physicians 
in the United States, 1850-1900, reprinted from the 
Bulletin of the History of Medicine, 1944; are avail- 
able upon request to the Woman's Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 29. 

Under the title, The Four Freedoms and the At- 
lantic Charter, the Queens Borough Public Library 
has compiled a reading list for young people. Spon- 
sored by the National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, the American Library Association, and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, the list is 
available for fifteen cents each (ten or more, ten 
cents each) from the publisher, National Council 
of Teachers of English, 211 West 68th Street, Chi- 
cago 21. 

A recent cable from Moscow to the American Li- 
brary Association reported that “according to in- 
complete data, up to. fifty million volumes were 
destroyed and burned in the Ukraine. .. Librarians 
are enthusiastically restoring their libraries. Three 
scientific, seventeen regional, 687 district, and 2,329 
rural libraries . . . have already been reopened.” 

The St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library provides 
an innovation by including its annual report in a 
booklet, What St. Louis Children Read, setting 
forth details of “a typical day in the children’s 
rooms of the St. Louis Public Library.” The formal 
report requires only six of the booklet’s thirty-six 
pages, the survey of children’s reading taking the 
featured place. Included are fifty typical letters 
from St. Louis children, telling their five favorite 
books and why they like them. This new-style re- 
port has proved a real attention getter in St. Louis 
newspapers. ; 


The Alhambra, California, Public Library is 
among the libraries who send five pounds of books 
each month to local men taken prisoner by the 
Germans. Packages sent by the library will be in 
addition to those already allowed to be sent by 
parents of prisoners. A fund collected from school 
children and local residents provides the volumes 
to be sent. 


(Continued on page 135) 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed, Mrs Brainard 
Cheney, 3418 Highwood Drive, S.E. Washington, D.C.} 





Reference Book Checklist 


1. BANNING, MARGARET CULKIN. Conduct 
Yourself Accordingly. New York, Harper and 
Brothers. c1944. 191p. $2 

2. Duniap, Lesuie W. American Historical 
Societies, 1790-1860. Madison, Wisconsin, Pri- 
vately printed, 1944. 238p. $3.50. (Available 
from Brown's Book Shop, Madison 5, Wisconsin ) 

3. ELBOGEN, IsMaR. A Century of Jewish Life. 
Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica, 1944. 814p 

4. Heimers, Litt, comp. Health Education for 
All Ages. Upper Montclair, New Jersey, New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College, 1944, 36p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 75c 

5. HEINMULLER, JOHN P. V. Man's Fight to 
Fly. New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1944. 366p. 
$6 

6. HUTCHINSON, Lots. Standard Handbook for 
Secretaries. 4th ed. New York, Whittlesey House, 
1944. 616p. $3 

7. JAFFE, BERNARD, Men of Science in Amer- 
ica. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1944. 600p. 
$3.75 

8. JOHNSON, GERALD W. Woodrow Wilson. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, c1944. 295p. $2 

9. Mathews’ Chinese-English Dictionary. Re- 
vised American ed. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Harvard University Press, 1943. 1226p. $7.50 

10. MENKE, FRANK G. Encyclopedia of Sports. 
Revised and enlarged. New York, Barnes, c1944. 
628p. $3.50 

11. Navy Yearbook, edited by Phillip Andrews 
and Leonard Engel. New York, Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, c1944. 376p. $4.50 

12. OHIO DEVELOPMENT AND PUBLICITY Com- 
MISSION. Ohio, an Empire within an Empire. 
Columbus, Ohio, The Commission, 1944, 212p. 
Apply 

13. OLSON, EVERETT C. AND AGNES WHIT- 
MARSH. Foreign Maps. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, c1944. 237p. $4 


14. Recent Periodical Articles, 1943-date. Com- 


piled and edited by Willard Kelso Dennis. East 
St. Louis, Parks Air College, Inc., 1944-date. 
Mimeographed. 1943-44. $7 


15. STRICHARTZ, M. H., ed. Marine Radio 
Manual. New York, Cornell Maritime Press, 1944. 
518p. $4 


oo month brings some important new titles 
and some new editions. of old stand-bys like 
Hutchinson and Menke. Current interests are re- 
flected in books on foreign maps, aviation, the Navy 
and the Chinese language. It is amazing that pub- 
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lishers can continue to bring out such stoutly bound, 
well illustrated products in these times, but some 
how or other they manage to do it. 


History and Geography 


The editor feels that Olson and Whitmarsh’s 
Foreign Maps™ “fills a long-felt prewar carto- 
graphic void . . . and seems destined to play an 
important role during the period of postwar recon- 
struction when an ability to interpret the maps of 
foreign lands may be nearly, if not quite, as essen- 
tial for many civilians as it now is for most sol 
diers.”” With a map-conscious public to serve, |i- 
brarians will seize this concise text on the methods 
of studying foreign maps, the materials essential to 
the study, and descriptions and illustrations of rep- 
resentative maps and map series. Of particular ref- 
erence value is the section on characteristics of maps 
of the principal foreign mapping agencies and the 
geographically classified list of catalogs and reports. 
And since languages are the key to the reading of 
foreign maps, nearly one hundred pages are de- 
voted to glossaries of cartographic terms. Sixteen 
beautifully reproduced maps illustrate the volume 
And in spite of the title, maps of the United States 
are included. 

Ohio, an Empire within an Empire,” is an excel- 
lent example of what can be done to present in at- 
tractive form the pertinent data on the resources and 
facilities of a state. Well printed and profusely il- 
lustrated with colored maps and charts, it covers 
agriculture, mineral resources, public utilities, busi- 
ness, health, education, and short sections on re- 
search, libraries, newspapers, etc. 


An excellent and up-to-date supplement to the 
standard Graetz’s History of the Jews is Elbogen’s 
Century of Jewish Life.’ Both scholarly and read- 
able, it provides a necessary background for an 
understanding of present Jewish problems. Over a 
hundred pages of notes and bibliography form a 
useful guide to the best sources for further study 

With the revival of interest in Woodrow Wilson, 
Johnson's * commentary attempts to combine what 
has-been written about Wilson with the camera 
record of his public life. Over 250 pages of photo- 
graphs and cartoons, covering the period from 1909 
to his death, furnish not-only a pictorial record of 
Wilson's life but of his times. The last photograph 
is of the present Princeton campus with boys-in uni- 
form, and underneath is Wilson’s statement of 

1924, “It will all have to be done over again in 
twenty years and at ten times the cost.’ This is not 
only a reference book but a fine candidate for the 
browsing collection. 

Dunlap’s American Historical Societies, 1790- 
1860,’ gives us further light on the historical activi- 
ties of our country, the efforts to preserve its rec- 
ords and the characteristics of society publications. 
After general sections on historical societies, their 
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membership, materials, publications, and the writ- 
ing of American history, there is a brief sketch of 
each society, arranged geographically by state. His- 
torians and antiquarians will find it invaluable. 


Aviation and Other Science 


Heinmuller’s Man’s Fight to Fly* is a colorful 
account of famous world-record flights followed by 
a chronology of aviation from Leonardo da Vinci to 
Richard Archbold, and illustrated with over 200 
photographs of the world’s air records, Particularly 
interesting are the reproductions of sources such as 
the official report of De Pinedo’s flight, of auto- 
graphed covers of mail carried on famous flights, 
and of mementos of pioneer pilots and navigators. 
The author is chief timer of the National Aeronau- 
tic Association. 


It is unfortunate that Recent Periodical Articles 
does not give some indication in its title that it is a 
selective subject index to aviation magazines and to 
articles on the subject in other magazines. It is 
issued monthly in mimeographed form, with semi- 
annual and annual cumulations. Because it is so 
reasonably priced and covers so many titles not in- 
cluded in the READERS’ GUIDE, it should be 
most useful to small and medium-sized libraries. 
Under Biography are listed sketches of individual 
fliers and as would be expected, material is indexed 
under very specific subjects. 

The Marine Radio Manual ™ not only deals with 
the latest wartime practices but also those that will 
be in use after the war, giving both fundamentals 
and advanced steps and illustrated with forms and 
charts. It includes the ‘‘Q”’ code, electrical abbrevi- 
ations and symbols and a glossary of terms, nauti- 
cal, radio and electrical. Other features are a guide 
to guide books, some maritime radio history, laws 
affecting radio officers, the international Morse 
code, and brief first aid instructions. 

The role of science in the growth of our country 
is presented, by Jaffe in a series of popular bio- 
graphical sketches, Men of Science in America." 
Each chapter has a selected bibliography, and high 
school librarians should find it a readable biographi- 
cal source for outside reading in science classes. 


“4 


Navy Year Book” 


is designed as a companion volume to the Afr 
News Yearbook and is a prpfusely illustrated vol- 
ume on fighting ships and naval aircraft throughout 
the world. Chapters on battleships, carriers, heavy 
and light cruisers, etc.; brief histories of the navies 
of the United States, Great Britain, Russia, France, 
Italy, Germany and Japan; and descriptions of each 
photograph are some of its features. Over half of 
the book is made up of photographs, but there are 
no diagrams of the vessels shown. 


What to Do 


Mrs. Banning believes that “conduct may be as 
important as the provisions of peace’ and has writ- 
ten Conduct Yourself Accordingly,’ not as a set of 
rules, but as a comment on manners. She examines 
the question of American manners abroad, of the 
teaching of democratic behavior, of the effect of the 
war on American conduct and gives a preview of 
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conduct in the postwar world. Public libraries may 
find it a supplement to their books on etiquette. 


The familiar Standard Handbook for Secretaries ° 
has been thoroughly revised and enlarged in its 
fourth edition. It is classified under forty-one sepa- 
rate headings, from abbreviations to weights and 
measures and these are listed inside the cover with 
their page references for quick use. 


Menke has written a new edition of his Encyclo- 
pedia of Sports” because “the findings since 1939, 
in the search for the origin of various sports, have 
revealed considerable new data.’” Though arranged 
in alphabetical order the book would be much more 
useful for ready reference if supplied with an ana- 
lytical index. To find a list of Kentucky Derby win- 
ners, 1875-1944, or the names of famous steep!e- 
chase horses, the user must leaf through the pages 
on Horse Racing. To find the census of wild ani- 
mals, 1940, you must look under Hunting. But 
even without the index it is an excellent source of 
rules and statistics and histories of sports. 


“Health Education for All Ages * 


is another of the series of mimeographed guides 
listing charts, maps, exhibits, films, games, pictures, 
publications, and recordings. Librarians asked to 
supply teaching aids for various age groups can use 
it as an excellent source for free and inexpensive 
materials in this field. 


Chinese-English Dictionary ° 


In the revised American edition, within the neces- 
sary limitations of a photolithic reproduction, errors 
have been corrected, pronunciations and definitions 
revised, and new entries inserted—15,000 items in 
all. In addition, there is an introduction on pro- 
nunciation and a list of syllabic headings. In the 
appendix appear a summary of Chinese dynasties 
and an index of characters arranged under their re- 
spective radicals. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you can 

answer them or if you have Fugitives of your own, 

write to Mrs. Cheney. 

Source wanted: 

4. ‘‘There isn’t enough darkness in all the world to put 
out the light of one small candle.’ 

5. ‘‘Say never more that dreams are fragile things. 
What else endures of all this broken world save only 
dreams.”’ 

6. "Homo 

7. ‘Public sentiment is everything; with public sentiment 
nothing can fail, without it nothing can succeed,’ 
Credited to Lincoln. 

8. What is the origin of the legend that Mahomet’s coffin 
rests suspended in mid-air? 


sanctificat locum, non locus hominem.”’ 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


‘ 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Fifth Ay t € k ¢ 















E. M. #2 


BE ge first speaker in this month’s Experience 
Meeting is Eurydice Wilson, librarian at the 
McDonogh (Maryland) School Libraty, with an 
idea for celebrating Book Week and boosting a 
weak budget at the same time. “During a year 
when the library budget was low, the librarian 
decided to have a Book Mart as a means of sup- 
plementing the budget. A Baltimore book jobber 
agreed to lend new books to the school for dis- 
play and sale, and to take back all unsold books. 
The mart was held for three days in the Upper 
School Library. All books were sold at a 10 per 
cent discount, which was attractive to students as 
well as faculty and others in the neighborhood. As 
we received a discount of one-fourth to one-third 
on most books, a nice profit for the library re- 
sulted.’ The first mart was such a success that it 
has become an annual affair and the Lower School 
Library has followed: suit with a Children’s Book 
Mart each spring. 

The second speaker is Caroline Rust Siebens, 
Brookline (Massachusetts) High School librarian, 
co-author of The Librarian and the Teacher of Sci- 
ence (in A.L.A.’s “Experimenting Together’’ ser- 
ies), and incoming president of the New Eneland 
School Library Association. With the help of the 
English department, Mrs. Siebens conducted a sur- 
vey of wartime reading among her students. To 
give a cross section of the school, twelve English 
divisions were chosen—4 senior, 3 junior,.3 sopho- 
more, and 2 freshmen. Over half the students said 
the war had affected their choice of books; nearly 
three-quarters reported less time for free reading; 
still more (80 per cent) have less time for reading 
in the school library; only the freshmen go to the 
movies more than before the war, but “that might 
be because of my age”’; girls like war- pictures better 
than do the boys, though 69 per cent of the students 
said they did not prefer movies about the war ; two- 
thirds report an increase of magazine reading, and 
90 per cent read newspapers more, though some lay 
the increase to their age and not to the war; books 
about the war are read by 83 per cent of the pupils 
reporting. Most popular among the war books are 
novels, especially among girls. Most popular among 
the boys are the accounts of journalists. Others in 
order of preference are: personal narratives of serv- 
ice men, lives of heroes, and books. about the serv- 
ices, with poems and plays less popular. Mrs. 
Siebens draws these general conclusions: “Since 
more than half of the students have been affected 
by the war in the choice of books, the school library 
should recognize the need of meeting that situation. 
Most of us are conscious that students have less 





_* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is prepared under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. Inquiries, sugges- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to Mary M. Pike, 
Windham High School Library, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
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time for free reading both at home and in the li- 
brary. In Brookline we were interested to note that 
for the year ending last June, our attendance was 
less by 857, but our circulation increased by 970 
for books and 402 for pamphlets. As about 83 per 
cent of pupils read war books, we should make pro- 
vision in our budget for as many worth-while ones 
as possible, even though the popularity of many 
titles may be temporary, and even though many 
books become dated as the war rolls on. As maga- 
zines and newspapers are read more, we should 
include as many as the budget will stand.” 


Help! 


“I am anxious to begin and build up a picture 
file in my branch library in a government com- 
munity center and would like some information as 
to the best sources for such material. If possible, 
I want to be placed on the mailing list of concerns 
and organizations that prepare material of this 
nature. Can you help me?” 

Knowing that many school and children’s li- 
braries have built up such collections, we pass on 
to you this request from Florence Rice Mills, libra- 
rian, Peabody Community Center, Columbus, Geor- 
gia, having suggested to her such helps as the Dana 
pamphlet Picture Collection, published by Wilson, 
and the list of ‘Sources for Pictures” under ‘Fine 
Arts” in their Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries, as well as covers and illustrations from 
discarded magazines. Will anyone with other sug- 
gestions or personal experiences to share please 
send them to this column or to Mrs. Mills, and re- 
ceive her thanks and ours. 


” 


“Beyond the Blue 


Peering over school library spectacles at World 
Horizons is a bibliography of that name prepared 
under the auspices of Delta Kappa Gamma, na- 
tional honor society for women in education, and 
“compiled with the idea of providing for teachers 
and parents a carefully selected group of titles 
which will help in giving children of elementary 
school, and young people of the high school level 
some understanding of life and customs in coun- 
tries other than our own in the hope that, by so 
doing, we may provide some of that basis of under- 
standing without which any form of workable 
world organization is utterly impossible.” 


The titles have been thoughtfully selected and 
carefully annotated with author, title, publisher, 
date, price, and grade level given for each entry. 
Books for elementary grades were chosen by Vera 
Walls, who is librarian for the Los Angeles City 
Schools; and those for the high school level by 
Abbie Doughty, librarian of the Garfield High 
School in Los Angeles. Subject headings are: Afri- 
can Jungle Trails, Our British Cousins, European 
Highways, Neighbors to the South, Asiatic Byways. 
Far-flung Outposts (the last five subdivided by 
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country), and Our Native Land (subdivided into 
Refugee Children, Other Newcomers to This Coun- 
try, and Our Own Minority Groups). Single copies 
of the 52-page booklet are 25c, with 10 or more 
copies at 20c each, from Marian Jenkins, 34 South 
Mentor Avenue, Pasadena, California. 

For the selections, bibliographical data, anno- 
tations, and subject arrangement we have only 
praise. To those in charge of format we suggest: 
(1) perform another patriotic act by using all the 
paper; (2) eliminate those eye-distracting lines; 
(3). give the names of the compilers, who did the 
work, a space on the title page; and (4) PLEASE, 
somewhere, give price and purchase source. 


Film Guide 


Schools and libraries with film projection equip- 
ment will be interested in the Educators Guide to 
Free Films, an annual prepared for the Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin, and now 
in its fourth edition. Mimeographed, 192 pages, 
the Guide includes an essay on “Audio-Visual Aids 
to Learning,” a title index, a list of slidefilms, 


sources of free films, and a source index as well as 
the main listing of films under the subject classi- 
fications: Wartime Education, Applied Arts, Fine 
Arts, Health Education, Science, and Social Studies. 
For each free film is given: title of film, size, sound 
or silent, number of reels, running time, date of 
release, annotation, terms and conditions of loans, 
and names and addresses of agencies. (Note that 
this Guide lists free films only and so has not the 
scope of the Wilson Educational Film Catalog.) 
Sleuthing shows that the price of the third edition 
was $3, but no price appears on the Guide, the ac- 
companying advertising pages, or the letter from 
the publisher. Doesn’t anyone except a school li- 
brarian care anything about prices? 


Pat 


Yes, a pat on the back to those who, like the 
compilers of Canada at War (monthly, free from 
Distribution Section, Wartime Information Board, 
Ottawa), say “The material contained in it may 
be reproduced in whole or in part, with or without 
credit. The privilege may never be used, 
but it feels good just the same! 


A SUGGESTION FOR LIBRARY AND SCHOOL POSTWAR PLANNING 


A Statement of the Joint Committee of the Ohio Library Association and 
the Ohio Education Association 


The public library or public library branches in 
many communities are located in school buildings. 
This arrangement is often highly advantageous, 
both because of the economy involved and because 
of its effect upon the quality of school and library 
service. In other places, however, the plan is most 
unfortunate, especially in its consequences for adult 
library service. 

Under proper coriditions, the placing of a public 
library in a school building can result in great ad- 
vantages. These include economy in public expendi- 
tures for building construction and operation; 
greater mutual iatednalion of library and school 
problems; making the public library's entire book 
resources better known and more accessible to teach- 
ers; making books more available to pupils, espe- 
cially at the beginning of the long vacation season 
when they leave school for work; and making it 
easier for the library staff to know better the inter- 
ests, needs, and problems of the schools as they 
pertain to library service. 

The disadvantages of joint housing are also im- 
pressive. In the first place, the ideal location for 
an adult library is in the busy part of town where 
many people pass. A school, on the other hand, 
is best located away from traffic noises and removed 
from the business district environment. In the 
majority of instances, no one building could satisfy 
both sets of criteria. A more important disad- 
vantage is the ever-present danger that school li- 
brary needs will be emphasized to the extent that 
suitable adult library services are not properly main- 
tained. 


The joint committeé of the Ohio Library Associa- 
tion and the Ohio Education Association realizes 
that postwar building plans in many communities 
may result in the placement of public libraries in 
new school buildings, or may involve additions to 
our alterations of existing school buildings which 
house or will house a public library. The committee 
takes no stand in regard to the advisability of such 
an arrangement. If, however, the library is placed 
in the school building, the committee strongly 
recommends adherence to the following specifica- 
tions: 


1. The space should be adequate both for adult and student 
library patrons. 

2. Separate reading rooms should be provided for adults 
and pupils. Especially, should no adults be expected to 
use a reading room which serves as a study hall for 
pupils nor should the adult reading room be used for 
class purposes while open to adult readers. 

3. The adult library reading room should be designed so 
that it can be efficiently operated as a separate unit at 
times when school is not in session. This requires unit 
heating and ventilating, toilet facilities in or near the 
library portion of the building, a separate outside li- 
brary entrance, and a gate or other means of preventing 
access to the main part of the building from the library. 

4, The adult library room should be easily seen and easily 
accessible from the street. The approach and entrance 
should be well lighted at night, and there should be a 
minimum of stairs to climb from the street. 

5. In addition to reading rooms, two small enclosed rooms 
should be provided, one for the librarian’s office and the 
other as a work and supply room. There should also be 
facilities for conferences and other desirable purposes. 
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EDUCATIONAL FILMS IN THE LIBRARY 
By Walter A. Southern * 


ICTURE collections, slides, and phonograph 
records for years have been common tools for 
learning in most libraries. Still to find its place 
in the library, however, is the educational film. 
Scientific studies made some years back have con- 
clusively proven the significant contribution that 
films, when properly utilized, can make in educa- 
tion, but it has taken the Army and Navy, through 
their very successful use of training films, to awaken 
librarians to the tremendous possibilities of films 
in the library. . 
The few libraries that are now active in using 
films show them in connection with their adult edu- 
cation groups, children’s groups, and on their film 
forums. These same libraries offer assistance to 
groups who wish to show films outside the library, 
and people may, at the library, receive up-to-date 
information on films, have access to lists and de- 
scriptions of them, and learn of their sources and 
terms of service for their use. Thus a chairman of 
a study club which is concentrating on certain 
aspects of South America is able not only to find 
the most suitable books for the club, but may also 
learn of related films which will prove a stimulus 
to the meeting, aid in group discussion, and clarify 
difficult aspects of the subject under consideration. 
For the present only the largest libraries will be 
in a position to maintain film collections as do the 
Cleveland and Milwaukee Public Libraries; never- 
theless, all libraries, big and small, should be able 
to use and promote films intelligently. 


A library starting its own collection of films will 
find that the administration of a film library will 
be similar to that of a library of books. Careful 
film selection is imperative because of the great 
expense of each film. Each film must not only be 
of high quality, but it must be assured of a wide 
circulation, if not, a film’s purchase can not be justi- 
fied. Important points to observe in films up for 
selectian are: 1) objectives of the film, 2) film con- 
tent, 3) development of content, and 4) technical 
quality of the film. Film producers send out ex- 
tensive literature on their films, and the privilege 
of free preview is almost universal since a film 
must be seen before it can be considered for pur- 
chase. Trade journals and film associations pub- 





* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment. Correspondence and contributions should be 
“addressed to the editor of ‘‘The Special Librarian’’: Mar- 
garet Bonnell. Assistant Librarian, Met litan Life In- 
surance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

_+ Film Librarian, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Univer- 
. sity Extension Division, University of Wisconsin. 
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lish regular film reviews and give the selector 
further aid. 

Once a film has been purchased, it goes through 
the regular book routine of being accessioned, cata- 
loged, classified, and processed. The accession rec- 
ord lists such pertinent information as the film's 
complete and official title, length, running time, 
cost, source, and date of purchase. The Wilson 
Educational Film Catalog, which classifies films 
according to the Dewey system, serves as an ex- 
cellent guide for film collections not having a de 
tailed scheme of classification. Processing a film 
includes attaching leaders and trailers to it for 
identification and protection, painting titles and 
numbers on the film container, and assigning the 
film a place in the racks. ni 

The physical care of films is of great importance 
Each time a film is shown it must be inspected by 
a trained film technician; films needing splices, re- 
placements, or cleaning are repaired before the film 
goes to the next user. A detalled report of each 
film is kept as a means of checking up on persons 
damaging films and also an assurance to the next 
user that the film will arrive in proper running 


condition. 
Ss 8 


The American Library Association and the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association are jointly considering 
the establishment of an office in Washington, D. C., 
for the purpose of expediting government docu- 
ments to those interested libraries whose need for 
documents is vital to their research and reference 
work and who find the usual procedure of obtain- 
ing documents too slow and too uncertain. 

This office—if opened—will be on a self-sup- 
porting basis—each library paying either a fixed 
rate or a pfo rata rate according to the volume of 
data or documents needed by that particular li 
brary. This fee for service will not include the 
actual cost of documents which will be billed sepa- 
rately. The idea of this office is that all standing 
orders for documents needed by each library be 
listed with this office and that such documents will 
be sent immediately upon their issuance by the de- 
partment or agency. Further additional requests 
for specific material may be sent to the office where 
it is hoped the service will be on a daily basis. 

In connection with this plan the committee is 
hoping to have a fairly complete checklist of mate- 
rial actually released by the government. Copies for 
checking would be sent to each subscribing library. 
If interested, or for more details, please write to 
Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, Standard & Poor's Corp., 
345 Hudson Street, New York City. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


Executive Board and Council Meetings 


HE A.L.A. Executive Board and Council will 

meet in Chicago on October 12-14. Among the 
subjects to be considered by the Council at its three 
meetings will be demobilization, postwar library 
planning, postwar library personnel, international 
relations, relations with Washington, amendments 
to the constitution and by-laws, activities of the 
Committee on Relations with Local Groups, a state- 
ment by the Committee on Intellectual Freedom to 
Safeguard the Rights of Library Users to Freedom 
of Inquiry, and a second vote for the formation of 
a public libraries division. 


Postwar Library Personnel 


At the request of the Armed Forces Committee 
on Post-War Educational Opportunities for Service 
Personnel a report was prepared in January cover- 
ing factual information on the shortage of profes- 
sional librarians and estimates of the numbers of 
librarians to be.needed after the war, library serv- 
ices likely to be developed, and facilities for train- 
ing. Through conferences held in Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Denver, Detroit, Minneapolis, New York, 
and Washington for critical discussion of the tenta- 
tive draft, approximately one hundred librarians 
contributed to the preparation of this important 
analysis of the postwar personnel needs of libraries. 
Permission for release of the report was delayed 
until late summer. The complete report will receive 
limited distribution but it will provide material for 
recruiting statements and other releases. 


Public Documents Distribution 


Representatives of the A.L.A. Federal Relations 
and Public Documents committees and of the Joint 
Committee on Government Publications are study- 
ing possible action in connection with Public Law 
No. 364 (78th Congress, 2nd Session) which be- 
came effective July 1, 1944. This new law requires 
government agencies to pay postage charges on free 
documents mailed to individuals and institutions 
except when they are sent by the Superintendent 
of Documents. It will seriously curtail or eliminate 
free distribution of documents to libraries except to 
depositories which are exempt. 


A.L.A. Survey 


John Adams Lowe, Public Library, Rochester, 
New York, and Tommie Dora Barker, Emory Uni- 
versity Library School, Emory University, Georgia, 





have made a ‘survey of the public library in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, on behalf of the A.L.A. 


Massachusetts Survey 


Julia Wright Merrill, chief of the A.L.A. De- 
partment of Information and Advisory Services, was 
one of the group invited by the Massachusetts 
Board of Free Public Library Commissioners to 
inspect the entire regional setup of the state. The 
survey, made in September, was planned to make 
possible an examination of what the regional setup 
has accomplished so far and to present recommen- 
dations for further state-wide service. H. Marjorie 
Beal, State Library Commission, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, and Ethel M. Fair, New Jersey College 
for Women Library School, New Brunswick, were 
the other two surveyors. 


A.L.A. Division Officers 


Officers of the Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries for 1944-45 are: 

President, Winifred Ver Nooy, University of Chicago Li- 
braries ; vice president, Blanche Prichard McCrum, Welles- 
ley College Library, Wellesley, Massachusetts; secretary, 
Charles V. Park, Central Michigan College of Education 
Library, Mount Pleasant; treasurer, Vera S. Cooper, De- 
Pauw University Library, Greencastle, Indiana. 

The 1944-45 officers. of the Division of Catalog- 
ing and Classification are: 

resident, Lucile M. Morsch, Descriptive Cataloging Di- 
vision, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. ; vice presi- 
dent (president-elect), Amelia Krieg, Public Library, 
Seattle; secretary-treasurer (1944-47), Alice E. Phelps, 
Public Library, Cleveland. 

The following are the officers of the Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People for 1944- 
45: . 

President, Mary Peacock Douglas, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina ; vice president, 
Elizabeth D. Briggs, Public Library, Cleveland ; secretary, 
Marguerite Kirk, Department of Library and Visual Aids, 
Board of Education, Newark; treasurer, Eleanor Kidder, 
Public Library, Seattle. 

The officers and directors of the Library Exten- 
sion Division have been frozen in their positions 
for another year. 

The officers of the Trustees Division for 1944-45 
are: 

Chairman, Andrew B. Lemke, Matson Public Library, 
Princeton, Illinois; first vice chairman, C. E. Broughton, 
Mead Public Library, Sheboygan, Wisconsin; second vice 
chairman, Phillips Bradley, Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, Jamaica, New York; executive secretary, Mrs, Paul 
W. Cook, Public Library, Evanston, Illinois; treasurer, 
Marion Packard, Township Library, Flushing, Michigan. 
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B= WEEK looms large on the library horizon, 

and this year's theme, “United Through 
Books,” will be a particularly pleasant and easy 
one to feature. Get as many new titles as possible, 
of course, but don’t overlook older publications 
which may be of special value or interest this year. 
Some Book Week suggestions from the Wilson 
catalog are included in the Lighthouse. 


Union List of Sericis 


Although checklists for the SUPPLEMENT to 
the UNION LIST OF SERIALS have been returned 
by several hundred of the cooperating libraries, 
many librarians, handicapped by vacations and 
depleted staffs, were unable to complete the check- 
ing by August 31. The deadline for the return 
of the checklists has therefore been advanced. The 
exact number of pages in this three-year SUPPLE- 
MENT will not be known until the editorial staff 
has completed the huge task of listing all the 
holdings and changes in holdings, but the amount 
of material already on hand indicates that it will 
be a large and important addition to the main 
volume. 


College Libraries 


Several books have been written on various 
aspects of the college library and on general prin- 
ciples of college library administration, but both 
teachers and students of the subject of administra- 
tion of the college library have been forced to rely 
on a wide variety of materials in many books and 
numerous magazine articles.. There has existed no 
clear line of demarcation between college and uni- 
versity library administration. In the opinion of 
Guy R. Lyle, librarian of The Woman's College, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, and teacher of many 
courses in college library administration, this de- 
marcation is significant, and in his new book about 
to appear (THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
COLLEGE LIBRARY) he has endeavored to rem- 
edy the lacks and difficulties. 

The primary aim of this new book is to give the 
student a simple, logical, and self-contained intro- 
duction to all aspects of library administration as 
they apply to colleges, giving a clear picture of 
college library work in its entirety and as an integral 
part of the educational program. The book will 
also be of use to young librarians new in their posi- 
tions, whether administrators or staff members in 
subordinate positions. Paul Bixler, librarian of 
Antioch College; Marjorie Hood, head of the Cir- 
culation Department of The Woman's College Li- 
brary; and Arnold Trotier, assistant librarian of the 
University of Illinois, have contributed chapters to 
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the book. All chapters have been well documented, 
and are accompanied by many charts and tables. 
Chapter titles are: 


The Changing College Library 

The Government of the College Library 
Administrative Organization 

Cataloging and Classification (Trotier) 
Circulation Work (Hood) 

Reference Service 

The Teaching Service of the College Library 
The Encouragement of Reading 

Personnel 

Student Assistants 

Book Selection and Acquisition (Bixler—2 chapters) 
Finances 

Interpretation of College Library Service 
The Library Building and Equipment 
Evaluation of the College Library 


Key, to Reading 


Some teachers and librarians have asked how to 
interpret the “grade level of reading difficulty” as 
indicated by the figure in parentheses following the 
title in each entry in GATEWAYS TO READ- 
ABLE BOOKS (by Ruth Strang and others). We 
append the author's explanation for the benefit of 
those in similar case: 


1. The grade levels of difficulty estimated by Beust, 
Colburn, and Children’s Catalog were noted on the card 
for each book. 

2. These grade levels were revised by teachers and li- 
brarians on the basis of their experience with high school 
students. 

3. The senior author first familiarized herself with the 
grade difficulty as represented in widely used standard 
reading series, and then read the books on the list to 
estimate the grade level to which each corresponded most 
closely. 

4. The Lorge formula for estimating the structural diffi- 
culty of a sampling of about twenty titles was calculated, 
and this figure compared with the estimated grade level 
of difficulty. The correspondence was close, and in most 
cases the estimated level seemed to be nearer the true level 
of difficulty, for it took into consideration difficulty of 
concept as well as of the sentence length and familiarity 
of words used. 

Some confusion has arisen through persons mistaking 
the grade level of difficulty figure for the grade in which 
the book is to be used. All books were selected as being 
of interest to pupils in grades 7 through 12, (i.e., to 
adolescents) and the figures refer to the grade level of diffi- 
culty in which the book was written. 


University Debaters’ Annual 


The thirtieth consecutive annual volume of the 
UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL: 1943- 
1944 includes among its nine debates two on the 
“Legal Voting Age.” As before, constructive and 
rebuttal speeches are given verbatim; briefs and 
bibliographies accompany each discussion. A chap- 
ter of particular interest in this newest edition is 
devoted to a full report of the nation-wide discus- 
sion of “Inter-American Cooperation.” Nine col- 
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leges were represented in the final competition in 
Washington presided over by Dr. L. S, Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American Union. The 
propositions debated or discussed in the ANNUAL 
again cover a wide range and the colleges included 
represent all sections, from Columbia to the Uni- 
versity of Southern Texas, from Northwestern to 
the University of Texas. 


In Memoriam 


The Wilson Company regrets to announce the 
death, on August 27, of Adah Vivian Morris, for 
the past six years associate editor of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY READERS’ GUIDE. A 


graduate of Ohio State University in 1918, a mem- » 


ber of Phi Beta Kappa, a teacher for five years 
before going into the library profession, and a 
cataloger and reference librarian, she brought to 
bibliographic work the wide experience and breadth 
of knowledge so essential to its best performance. 
Miss Morris graduated from New York State Li- 
brary School in 1924, and had her M. A. from the 
University of Michigan Library School in 1929. 
She was the author of Anonyms and Pseudonyms; 
an Annotated List, published in the Library Quar- 
terly, October 1933, and reprinted, with index, by 
the University of Chicago Press, 1934; and joint 
editor of the BIBLIOGRAPHY OF COSTUME by 
H. and M. Hiler (Wilson, 1939) and the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY READERS’ GUIDE: 1890- 
1899 (Wilson, 1944). 


Older members of the Wilson Company staff 
and older members of the library profession were 
grieved to learn of the death of Corinne Bacon who 
was associated with the Company for a number of 
years, 1914-1924. As editor of the CHILDREN’S 
CATALOG, several sections of the STANDARD 
CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, several vol- 
umes in the Debaters’ Handbook Series, and other 
works, she impressed her associates with her loyalty 
and warm-heartedness, and her devotion to and 
enthusiasm for the task in hand. Both in her work 
with the Company, and in various libraries and 
library schools, she made a contribution to the li- 
brary profession worthy of remembrance. 


North and South 


That Canada is the third largest country in land 
area in the world is one of a hundred lesser 
known facts disclosed in CANADA AND THE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE, just published in the 
Reference Shelf. Canada has never attended a meet- 
ing of the Pan American Union. She declared war 
on Japan before either the United States or Great 
Britain. She is a buffer state between us and Russia. 
Where will her postwar interests lie—in the Em- 
pire, in the Western Hemisphere? The answer is 
an important keystone in all postwar planning. The 
book is, of course, a compilation. Its great value 
lies in the fact that it stresses the opinions of Cana- 
dians as expressed in their leading publications. No 
American can fail to profit by reading it. 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Baird, A. Craig. REPRESENTATIVE AMERI- 
CAN SPEECHES: 1943-1944. (Reference 
Shelf Vol. 17, No. 4) $1.25 

Johnsen, Julia E. CANADA AND THE WEST- 
TERN HEMISPHERE. (Reference Shelf 
Vol. 17, No. 3) $1.25 

——. LOWERING THE VOTING AGE. (Refer- 
ence Shelf, Vol. 17, No. 5) $1.25 

Lyle, Guy R. and others. THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. $4.50 
Ready in October 

NINETEENTH CENTURY READERS’ GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE: 1890-1899 
AND SUPPLEMENTARY YEARS. On the 
service basis 

Phelps, Edith M. UNiversiry DEBATERS’ 
ANNUAL: 1943-1944, $2.25 

Sears, M. E. and Monro, I. §. List oF Sus- 
JECT HEADINGS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES. 
Sth ed. rev. $2.75 

SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK: 
ed. 798p. $1.25 

Strang, Dr. Ruth and others. GATEWAYS TO 
READABLE Books. $1.25 

UNION LisT OF SERIALS. First Supplement 
to 2nd Ed. Service basis. Ready early 


next year 


1944. 21st 











Brazil is the fourth largest country in the world 
and the second of the Western Hemisphere. To this 
country, which touches the boundaries of all South 
American states, except Ecuador and Chile, the 
SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK: 1944 de- 
votes 179 of its 798 fact-filled pages. History, 
government, climate, topography, currency, glossary, 
what to see and where to stay, resources, imports 
and exports, advice to tourists and travelers, charts, 
maps, and tables are among the interesting data 
included. Similar material is given for the twenty 
other South American republics, Central America, 
and, for good measure, many islands in the West 
Indies. The SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK: 
1944 is only $1.25. A word of warning—it is an 
English importation, and the demand has always 
exceded our allotment, which has been cut this 
year. 


Subject Headings 


The fifth edition of the LIST OF SUBJECT 
HEADINGS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES is now 
available. It contains over two hundred new sub- 
jects many of which relate to the Second World 
War and to economic and political problems arising 
in the last few years. As in former editions, the 
decimal classification numbers have been affixed to 
each subject. The addition of these numbers makes 
the LIST an added index to the D.C. and helps the 
cataloger in making the classification in her library 
more consistent. 
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American Speeches 


There is no more valuable collection of what has 
been said to mold public opinion during the past 
twelve months than Baird's REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1943-1944. The speeches 
reprinted read as easily as they were listened to. 
The thirty-one speakers included all have wide 
audiences, and Dr. Baird's comments on their 
delivery, audience reaction, background, and critical 
analysis again add greatly’to the value of the book. 


Old Enough to Vote 


On November 4, 18-year-olds of both sexes in 
Georgia will march.to the polls to vote for our 
next president. In all other states the voting age 
will be limited to the accepted age of majority, 
twenty-one. Which is right? It is a question of 
wide social significance and the N.U.E.A. debate 
question for the coming year. On October 1, the 
Reference Shelf will publish LOWERING THE 
VOTING AGE, a compilation of authoritative, 
pro and con, opinion. 


Book Week Suggestions 


BOOK AND LIBRARY PLAYS by Edith M. Phelps. 
Volume I. Sixteen plays for elementary and high 
school age, 222 pages $2.25. Volume II. Eighteen 
new plays for schools and libraries, $2.25 


INDEX TO HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS by 
Hilah Paulmier. An index to 175 collections of 
plays for the observance of 41 special days, holidays, 
and weeks. Locates plays quickly. 25c 


THE BOOK REVUE by M. S. Beagle. A grade-school 
pageant for Book Week. A full evening's performance, 
or can be cut for a shorter program, 5c 


CHILDRENS BOOKS FROM FOREIGN  LAN- 
GUAGES. Ruth A. Hill and Elsa de Bondeli. A 
list of nearly 1,000 foreign children’s books that 
have been translated into English, 50c 


LIBRARY ON THE AIR by Marie 
Provides scripts of varying lengths and 
broadcasting to adult listeners, $2.25 


PIED PIPER BROADCASTS: RADIO PLAYS FOR CHIL- 
DREN by Sylvia Thorne and Marion N. Gleason. 
Childhood's favorite fairy tales made into scripts for 
broadcasting. With original music, and notes for pro- 
duction, $2.25 


RADIO WORKSHOP PLAYS by James M. Morris. 
Includes plays for groups to give on the air, royalty 
free. Second edition, $3 


RADIO ROADS TO READING by Julia L. Sauer. 
Provides a selection of children’s programs from the 
popular series of the Rochester Public Library, $2.25 


D. Loizeaux. 
ideas for 


ONCE UPON A TIME by Katherine Williams Wat- 
son. Stories ‘‘ready-made’’ for broadcasting . . . all 
cut and timed . . . 26 scripts, varying in length. 
Many old favorites and some interesting new ones. 
All of them ‘“‘good-tellers.’’ $2.25 


THE JUNIOR BOOK QF AUTHORS by Stanley J. 
Kunitz and Howard Haycraft. An introduction to 
the lives of 260 writers and illustrators for younger 
readers, from Lewis Carroll and Louisa Alcott to the 
present day. Just the’ thing to fill in that extra 
minute on a radio program, to weave into newspaper 
or magazine book notes, to provide background for 
introducing a speaker, or to .answer all those ques- 
tions about authors, $3.25 
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QUOTATIONS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS by Maud 
Van Buren. Dependable short quotations for Arbor 
Day, Book Week, Health Week, Peace Day, Safety 
Week, Thrift Week, and the usual holidays, 210 
pages, $2.50 


BOOK QUOTATION CROSTICS by Alice N. Gale. 
40 book crostics along with a half dozen question- 
and-answer games. One more answer to the contest 
craze so absorbing to young readers, $1.35. Copies 
of each puzzle available in lots of 10 at 15c. Min. 
order 3 lots. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. SOS IN THE LIBRARY, is 
devoted to the use of reference books in general. 
SO THIS IS THE CATALOG, takes up the card 
catalog and the Dewey system. TIME SAVERS: 
THE PERIODICAL INDEXES, explains the use of 
the READERS’ GUIDE. 

Buy them all alike or assorted, 10 for 35c, 50 for 
75c, 100 for $1 


MUNRO LEAPF-LET. Your Library . and some 
people you don’t want in it. A two-color, 4-page 
folder, in lots of 50 for $1 


HOW TO USE THE READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODI.- 
CAL LITERATURE AND OTHER INDEXES. Up to 
50 copies free. Additional copies, 2c each. 


SUBJECT POSTERS. Colorful  silk-screen posters, 
planned specially for Library displays. Designed by 
Norman Kent, Professor of art in Hobart College 
and Ralph Avery, curator of the Rochester Public 
Library's Art Gallery. Available in two sizes— 

14” x 18” and 844” x 11” either size, set of 6, $1 


PRIZE WINNING POSTERS from the second Wilson- 
Junior Members Contest, 4 colors, heavy paper— 
10%” x 145%” set of 8, 90c 


SUSIE BELLE POSTERS. Depicting the lighthearted 
adventures of Susie Belle, black and white— 
104%,” x 14”. Set of 4, 40c; additional sets 20c each, 
5 sets for $1 


SCENES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Reproductions of 
paintings by Edward Wilson, in full color— 
17%” X 184%”, wide margins, on fine paper, suitable 
for framing. Set of 12, $1 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN Lots of good ideas 
ans for instance, Book Week . . . this special Book 
Week issue gives photographs and information about 
successful projects in libraries all over the country. 
And not only Book Week. . The vacation num- 
ber supplies numerous ‘“‘tips’’ for summer reading 
projects. Important articles each month, too, on 
practically every phase of librarianship . . . Special 
departments bring professional information specifically 
tailored to your particular field or interest. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


Recently Published 
ABRIDGED READERS’ GuIDE. July 1942-June 1944, 2-year 
bound volume , 


CATHOLIC PEeRIopICAL INDEX. July 1943-June 1944, an 
nual bound volume 


In Preparation 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX. October 1943-September 1944, 
annual bound volume. Ready in November 


EDUCATION INDEX. July 1941-June 1944, 3-year bound 
volume, Ready late October 


Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 











THE MONTH AT RANDOM 


(Continued from page 125) 

Dutton has announced a cash award of $5,000 
for the best manuscript by a service man or woman 
—whether officer or in the ranks—wounded in 
action in this war. The contest is now open and 
awards will be given in 1945, 1946, and 1947. 
Closing date for the first year will be January 1, 
1945. Details available from E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc., 286 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


The War Film Library of the New York State 
War Council in Albany, one of the largest of its 
kind in the world, has added thirty-six new sub- 
jects since January 1, 1944, making a total of 
more than 250 subjects or about 1,800 prints now 
available free of charge to libraries, state and 
municipal governmient agencies, schools, colleges, 
churches, factory and industrial groups, labor or- 
ganizations, service clubs, community and civic 
groups, etc. 


Exact titles of films and the dates desired for 
scheduled showing must be indicated. Substitute 
titles and dates must also be indicated. Make re- 
quests for films as far in advance of desired sched- 
uled showings as possible. A minimum of three 
weeks advance notice is required. Address requests 
to Edward J. Mallin, Administrator, Film Division, 
353 Broadway, Albany 7, New York. 





WOOD END 
VERTICAL FILE BOXES 







Built for 
heavy duty 
in the busy 
library. 
Have wood- 
en ends 
and edges. 
Cover and 
flaps are 
hinged with 
DOUBLE 
strips of 
cloth. Covered with black and white mar- 
oe paper. Label and leather pull on one 
end. 


Write today for folder of APEX Library 
Supplies. 


PAPER BOX CORP. 
2318 S. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 
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RIDER ms” BOOKS 


Whether more men are needed at the front or in 
the shops at home—come more war or peace — 
radio and electronics will proceed at their pres- 
ent high rate of development for years to come. 
This means a demand for more trained radio 
men. This means more demand —more need for 
authoritative books on the subjects. Better check 
the list below and send for the latest catalog on 
Rider Radio Books. Now! 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT WORK 


Accepted authority on subject...... 338 pp.—$3.00 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 
Gives principles of FM radio....... 138 pp.—$1.50 


SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING: 

Basic method of radio maintenance. 
English ed. 360 pp.—$3.00 Spanish ed. 385 pp.—$3.50 
THE METER AT WORK 


An elementary text on meters...... 152 pp.—$1.50 
THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 

How to use, test and repair....... .243 pp.—$2.00 
VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS 

Theoretical and practical .......... 179 pp.—$2.00 
AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL SYSTEMS 

— also automatic tuning systems... .143 pp.—$1.25 


AN-HOUR-A-DAY-WITH-RIDER SERIES 
Provide foundation for advanced study on ‘‘Alter- 
nating Currents in Radio Receivers,” on ‘Resonance 
& Alignment,” on “Automatic Volume Contro!,” on 
“'D-C Voltage Distribution.”’ Hard bindings .90¢ each 
A-C CALCULATION CHARTS 
Faster than a slide rule......... ... 160 pp.—$7.50 
ALSO RIDER MANUALS —NOW IN Xill VOLUMES 
Reference books giving circuit diagrams and data 
on Radio Receivers—used by professional radio serv- 
icemen in all parts of the world. 


JOHN F. RIDER, Publisher, Inc. 


404 FOURTH AVENUE NEW RK 16 NY 


EXPORT DIV. RO 
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The dramatic, factual 
account of exile 





and rescue at sea... 


SURVIVOR 


By PauL MADDEN 
As told to Pete Martin 


Here is the simple, heartfelt account of eleven days on a life raft. 
Hopelessly adrift on a small rubber raft, battling against the onslaught 
of waves and sharks and the incessant pangs of hunger and thirst, three 
men passed the unendingly slow hours waiting, hoping against hope for 
a rescue. The author alone escaped death and here is his story. Origi- 


nally appeared as a two-installment story in The Saturday Evening Post. 
$1.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1110 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 











* * | The Fiske Plan for Free Enterprise 
PUBLI C and Post-War Employment 


+ ADMINISTRATION * | 2 tt Eswera ®. Fiske, usw 
Will there be post-war jobs for all? What is the future 

of your business? What is the nation’s future? You can 
w EVIEW visualize a definite answer to these questions in page after 
page of down-to-earth rationalization in the Fiske Plan 

Will enrich your knowledge of what will become in the 

Sa peace, our most absorbing waniect. 

The indispensable quarterly journal » $2.25 From Your egy 


Timely, authoritative articles relating to CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING "HOUSE Boston, 
problems of administrative management BERLITZ LANGUAGE cae 


$5 per annum French, German, Spanish, Italian, 

(Complete sets available) Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 

Siseds aur Jadseeed. $e Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 


American Society for Public Administration Send for Catalogue 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Iilinols BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. Gam 


SUPPLYING 
Because of their importance, let OUT : OF - PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Us help preserve 

Your Want List > receive our continued and careful 
Your valuable journals and efforts. 75% of detailed quotations are within 
the — en Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


Books. We 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Offer you our help. When in Station O - Box 22 New York t!, N.Y 


Need of service— WORLD MAP OF DOGS 


Dial Humbolt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3650. All breeds of dogs thruout the world correctly 
Save and protect your precious journals ° 1 pe oye Rh, 9 body 
FOR victory a nog ay Ey RE 
sented with breeds allotted to each area. Size 
RADEMAEKERS ae ig lll $1 each or 3 for $2. 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


3323_Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 16 
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OLD ENOUGH TO FIGHT 
OLD ENOUGH TO VOTE 


This :fall in: Georgia 18-yeat-olds will yote for the next President 
of these United ‘States: Are 47 states in the wrong? , What should 
be the legal voting age? It ig a serious social .p m ‘with wide- 
spread implication. It has beén recognized as ‘such by the N.U.E-A; 
and: other forensic associations that have adopted it as their 1944- 
1945 proposition. 


LOWERING. THE VOTING AGE $1.25 


will be published in the Reference Shelf late'in: September, and will 
be a@ compilation with briefs and bibliographies of the most authon- 
tative pros and cons that have been proriounced’on the subject. 
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Lowering the Voting Age is also one. of nine debates that appear 
in: - 


UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL. 1943-44 $2.25 











The, other eight debates are: 


The, Accelerated College Program; ‘Control of Conquered ‘Countries After the 
War; Reconstitufing the League of Nations; Ififer-Asnerican’ Cooperation ; 
Internationa) Police Force (two debates): Postwar Ecotiomic Controls; Per- 
manent Goverriment. Economic Controls 


Verbatim accounts are printed for all with briefs and bibliographies 


xk ® 











Another important book in the Current Reference Shelf is: 


CANADA AND THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE -. $1.25 


published last month it offers pro and con material-on, the question of whether - 
Canada’s postwar interest will lie in the Western Hemisphere or im the Empire 


* 


On subscription ($6) the seven books in the new Reference-Shelif will be 
mailed you as published. Published to date: Baste English, International Police 
Force, Canada and-the Western Hemisphere, Representative: American Speeches 
and Lowering thé Voting Age. To come: two books. whose-contents will be 
determined by fomorrow’s headlines. i 


xo* * 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue * New York 52, N.Y. 




















“JUNIOR BOOKS 


HANNIBAL'S 
ELEPHANTS 


By Alfred | Powers, The 
stony. Of 

assistant to the keeper 

‘the fey: orneap tien the 
Car davasion of 
Italy, iesirations. by ® 


yames a | 
\ Ages tau6. #235 


WE OF 
FRABO STAND 


By Loring Mackaye, “The \siege’ of 
Visby: is thé’Scene of this invasion 
story startling in, its similarity to’ the 
present. Whustrations by Elsa! Jemue. 

Ages 12-16: $2.25 


THE WHITE 
FEATHER 


By Merritt Parmelee Allen. Anex 
citing Givil ‘Wat story of a Kentucky 
Mountain: Boy's. adventures ag one of 
Morgas’s “Raidets./ Détérations by 
C.B, Falls, iC . Ages }12-16. $2.00 





SEPARATE 
STAR 


By Loula, Gracé Erdmas. cA - 
lightful novel of.2 ‘young 


progress in ‘a) small yey 
interest any, gitl whovis th 
teaching ’ ast a beotessiog. md 
sions by Janice Holland. $2,25 


FUSS ‘N’ 
FEATHERS 


By Leura Lory. ‘The! 

Wat of, 1842, the In-.07; 

dian | Wars, “and /the/ 

Mexicah. Wag are the 

background foc, this’ / 

biography of : Winfield 

Scott. Decorations by Henry’ C.: Pitz. 
HS A Ages; $2.25 


THE GOOD 


SHIP RED LILY 


By Constance Savery. ‘The inspiring 
story of ‘ Toby, ,an Baglish Puritan 
lad, whose duty, it was to secret 
his family’s plan”to sail far’ ica. / 
filastrated by Nedda Walker,’ 

Ages 70-14; $2.25 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN, RANGER 


By William Rennie i Rush. Young’ Kirk, Doigias proves 


| himself avorthy ¢ 
\WDerorations by Ri 


BR ty 


place int ‘the! US: Forestry Service. 
Ages 12-16; $200 
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Photograghs. 


Lg new 7 ae inthe AMERICA AT WORK. SEH 
THE COAL INDUSTRY ond ‘THE CHEMICAL Nous 


\ by Ppetitne Perty 


"Bah $175, 
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Send, ie di) W944 cabalor of LONGMANS HOOKS 40d BOYS AND, GIRLS 


LER GOREN 


55 Ftth ‘Avenue. New York 3 





